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Slater,  James  Franklin 


A  .former  slave  ^wfic-  *w2s  born 
on  the  day  Lincoln  issued  his 
Emancipation  Proclamation  died 
;n  Ben  Avon  yesterday— Lincoln's 
birthday. 

James  Franklin  Slater,  Negro 
rubbish  collector  and  hatadyman 
in  Ben  Avon,  died  in  his  home  in 
Spruce  Street.  He  had  worked 
Saturday. 

He  was  born  January  1,  18S3,  on 
the  plantation  of  "Marse"  Allen 
Carpenter  at  Madison,  Va.  After 
the  war  as  a  boy  he  was  told  he 
was  free  to  go  wherever  he 
pleased.  But  Slater  stayed  at  the 
Carpenter  mansion  caring  for  his 
old-time  master  who  had  been  ill 
for  years. 

Slater's  father  and  grandfather 

also  were  slaves.  After  his  father's 

death    James    left    the    Carpenter 

home  and  came  north.    He  settled 

in  Ben   Avon   21   years   ago.     He 

leaves  "his   wife  and  six  children. 

[Funeral  services  will  be  held  for 

■him  by  the  Negro  Baptist  Church 

I  of  Ben  Avon.  Thursday. 
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SUMMONS,    WILLIAM  C. 


Remembers  Abraham  Lincoln 
As  Competent  Marble  Shooter 




pHICAGO,  Feb.  11.  (AP)—  Wil- 
^  liam  C.  Slemmons  remem- 
bers 'way  back  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  an  up  and  coming 
marble  shooter. 

Mr.  Slemmons,  who  is  85,  re- 
lated the  story  today  and  con- 
fessed that  details  were  not  clear. 
"You  see,"  he  said,  "  I  was  only 
a  boy  of  9  then." 
,  It  was  in  a  little  courtyard  in 
Paris,  HI.,  that  Slemmons  and  two 
other  boys  were  exercising  their 
skill  with  agates  when  a  tall  fig- 
ure stopped. 

"Boys,  I  would  like  to  have  a 


hand  in  the  game,"  said  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. "We'll  play  partners." 

"I  remember  how  funny  he 
looked,  this  six-footer,  down  on 
his  knees  by  the  circle  we  had 
made  with  a  stick,"  Slemmons 
said.  "He  and  one  of  the  other 
boys  played  partners.  Whenever 
Lincoln  made  a  good  shot,  he 
chuckled.  When  the  game  was 
over  Abe  and  his  partner  had  all 
the  marbles. 

"He  handed  them  back  to  us, 
thanked  us  and  walked  away. 

"I  have  one  definite  impression 
of  the  event.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
certainly  a  great  shooter." 


SLEMMS,  W.    C. 


W.  C.  Slemmcns  of  Co.  E,  66th  111 
infantry,  now  of  Chicago,  was  an  aft- 
ernoon guest.  He  heard  Lincoln  speak 
in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  '  debate  at 
Charleston,  and  another  time  at  Paris, 
111.  Mr.  Slemmons  played  a  game  of 
marbles  with  Lincoln  and  to  his  re- 
gret says  Lincoln  won.  He  was  so  tall 
and  arms  so  long  he  could  almost  place 
the  marbles  on  the  right  shot. 

Reed  Steele  of  this  city  brought  put 
a  group  of  friends. 
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Slefflmons,    William   C, 


lllinoisan  Recalls 
Lincoln  Shooting 
Marbles  on  Knee* 


By  the  Associated  Press. 

CHICAGO,  February  12.— William  C.  \ 
Slemmons  remembers  'way  back  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  up-and-com- 
ing marble  shooter. 

Mr.  Slemmons,  who  is  85  years  old, 
related  the  story  yesterday  and  confess- 
ed that  all  the  details  was  not  clear. 
"You  see,"  he  said,  "I  was  only  a  boy 
of  9  then. 

It  was  in  a  little  courtyard  in  Paris, 
111.,  that  Slemmons  and  two  other  boys 
were  exercising  their  skill  in  an  effort  to 
win  the  agates  when  a  tall  figure  stop- 
ped to  watch. 

"Boys,  I  would  like  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  game,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"I  remember  how  funny  he  looked, 
this  6-footer,  down  on  his  knees  by 
the  circle  we  had  made  with  a  stick," 
Slemmons  said.  "He  and  one  of  the 
other  boys  played  partners.  W  ^ver 
Lincoln  made  a  good  shot,  he  c  led. 
When  the  game  was  over  Abe  a^a  his 
partner  had  all  the  marbles. 

"He  handed  them  back  to  us,  thank- 
ed us  for  playing  with  him,  and  walked 
slowly  away." 


Slemmons,  William  C. 


Lincoln  Was 
Marble  Shark, 
Sags  Man,  85 


SMA-td^  fere 
CHICAGO,  \eb. 
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.    11.— (A.p.)— w'l- 
ham  C.  Slemmons    remembers    'way 


back  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an 
up  and  coming-  marble  shooter. 

Mr.  Slemmons,  who  is  85  years  old 
related  the  story  today  and  confessed 
that  all  the  details  were  not  clear 
"You  see,"  he  said,  "I  was  only  a  bov 
of  9  then." 

It  was  in  a  little  court  yard  in 
Pans,  111.,  that  Slemmons  and  two 
other  boys  were  exercising  their  skill 
i.u  an  effort  to  win  the  agates  when 
a  tall  figure  stopped  to  watch. 

"Boys,  I  would  like  to  have  a  hand 
m     the    game,"    said    Mr.     Lincoln. 

Well  play  partners." 
j  "I  remember  how  funny  he  looked, 
I  this  6-footer,  down  on  his  knees  by 
the  circle  we  had  made  with  a  stick  " 
Slemmons  said.  "He  and  one  of  the 
other  boys  played  partners.  When- 
ever Lincoln  made  a  good  shot,  he 
chuckled.  When  the  game  was  offer 
Abe  and  his  partner  had  all  the 
marbles. 

"He  handed  them  back  to  us 
tnanked  us  for  playing  with  him,  and 
walked  slowly  away. 

"I  have  one  definite  impression  of 
the  event.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  marble  shorter." 
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Sloan,  Thomas 


Made  boots  for  Lincoln 


)EAD  AT  116— NEVER  USED  LIQUOR. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  gather  from  un- 
classified returns  the  men  and  women  who 
jcceed  in  living  through  a  hundred  years 
America  include  no  immoderate  users  of 
Jiquor.  Perhaps  half  have  always  been 
total  abstainers.-  Perhaps  half  have  been 
temperate  or  intermittent  drinkers.  In  a 
land  where  "alcoholic  content"  has  become 
•an  issue  vastly  more  intriguing  than  even 
Darwinism,  the  enthusiast  on  either'  side 
may  prove  just  what  he  wishes  to  prove 
by  picking  his  centenarians. 

However,  there's  no-  quibbling  possible 
about  the  case  of  Thomas  Sloan  who, 
though  the  oldest  resident  of  the  rather 
disorderly  state  of  Oklahoma,  died  peace- 
fully in  his  bed  at  the  age  of  116.  A  parish 
priest  who  went  to  Ireland  verified  Sloan's 
birth  record,  in  Mourne  Shoie,  December 
25,  1812.  The  veteran  had  never  at  any 
time  tasted  alcoholic  liquors  and  he  had 
never  used  tobacco.  To  this  abstinence  he 
always  attributed  a  long  life.  He  came  to 
this  country  with  his  parents  on  a  sailing 
ship  in  1826.  He  was  a  cobbler  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  and  had  made  boots  for  both 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Too  old  to  be  accepted  in  tlte-Cml  war  as 
a  volunteer  he  went  into  railroad  work  and 
was  a  construction  engineer  in  the  service 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  for  several  years. 
Then  he  went  to  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  the  town 
cobblerv  For  fifteen  years  he  had  not 
worked  at  his  trade. 

Possibly  nonuse  of  whisky  and  of  to- 
bacco gavo  longevity  to  Thomas  Sloan. 
Certainly  mental  calm  aided  in  high  degree. 
But  as  some  philosopher  has  said,  "The 
constitution  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  by-laws."  We  may  be  permitted  to 
guess  that  the  drinking  centenarians  are 
helped  along  by  the  abstinence  of  ancestors 
in  the  near  past  or  the  distant  past.  Con- 
jecture proves  nothing,  but  it  has  a  fas- 
cination of  its  own.  i 

ISHAHY  N.  Y.  KNICKER.  f*KE® 

AUGUST  6,  1929    ' 
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Slocum,  Mrs.  Lucie 


j^joV  "Vam/Uha 


.  TOLED 


Fremont  Woman,  90,  Lived 
Across  Road  From  Lincoln 


Mrs.    Lucie    Slocum 

Also  Friend  of 

Barnum 


Fremont,  O.,  Oct.  31  (Special)— 
Mrs.  Lucie  Coutellier  Slocum,  cele- 
brating this  week  the  90th  birth- 
day in  a  life  of  unusual  adventure 
and  color,  cherishes  most  her  in- 
timate memories  of  two  men  whose 
names    are    household    words. 

One  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
often  pulled  her  and  her  small 
playmates  in  their  toy  wagons  as 
he  walked  to  his  law  offices  in 
Springfield,  111. 

The  other  is  the  Great  Barnum, 
whose  often  quoted  phrases 
"There's  one  born  every  minute" 
was  never  truer  than  it  is  today, 
according  to  Mrs.  Slocum.  Her  hus- 
band was  advance  agent  for  Bar- 
num's  circus  for  many  years.  She 
traveled  with  him  much  of  the- 
time,  and  in  the  years  that  the  two 
men  were  closely  associated  she 
grew  to  know  Barnum  well. 
Lived  Near  Lincoln 

Born  in  the  shadow  of  the  Church 
of  Madeleine  in  Paris,  Mrs.  Slo- 
cum was  brought  to  America  by 
her  parents  when  they  left'  France, 
in  1848  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution.  They  moved  to 
Springfield  in  the  days  when  Lin- 
coln was  a  struggling  young  law- 
yer, and  settled  in  a  house  direct- 
ly across  the  road  from  the  Lin- 
coln home. 

"We'd  watch  for  him,  because  he 
always  liked  children,"  recalls  Mrs. 
Slocum,  "and  he'd  never  refuse  to 
pull  our  wagons  when  he  started 
down  to  his  office,  or  when  he  was 
coming  home." 

In  1855  her  family  moved  to  Co- 
lumbus. Despite  the  fact  few  wom- 
en engaged  in  politics,  Mrs.  Slo- 
cum's  parents  permitted  her  to 
ride  on  a  political  float  during  Lin- 
coln's presidential  campaign. 
Passed  His  Bier 

After  his  assassination,  she  was 
among  the  thousands  who  passed 
before   his   bier. 

Mrs.  Slocum  has  lived  in  Fre- 
mont for  25  years,  making  her 
home  with  a  niece,  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Finch,  prominent  local  musician. 
In  excellent  health,  she  is  rallying 
rapidly  from  a  recent  fall  in  which 
her  wrist  was  fractured. 

She  goes  shopping  alone  and  de- 
lights to  attend  motion  pictures, 
particularly  historical   films. 


Mrs.    Slocum 


The  Youth' s  Companion 
March  1  ,  1923 


REMINISCENCE 


HARD-TACK  AND  HISTORY 

JULY,  1863,  was  humid  and  hot  in  and  round 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia.  On  the 
hottest  Sunday  morning  in  the  month,  writes 
Mr.  C.  P.  Smith  in  the  Stepladder,  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen years  was  lying  on  his  elbow  halfway  down 
the  slope  of  red  earth  that  marked  the  outer  de- 
fenses hastily  thrown  up  to  protect  the  capital 
from  invasion.  A  tousled  thatch  of  yellow  hair 
stuck  through  the  holes  in  his  chip  straw  hat. 
Two  not  overclean  legs  protruded  from  a  pair 
of  cast-off  soldier  trousers,  shortened  to  fit  the 
present  owner.  In  one  hand  the  boy  clasped  a 
nurderous-looking  dirk  knife  with  which  he  was 
trying  to  split  a  piece  of  hard-tack  so  as  to  make 
a  soldier  sandwich  for  his  belated  breakfast.  On 
the  parapet  above  an  occasional  sentry  would 
kick  a  clod  of  earth  down  the  embankment  in 
friendly  greeting. 

Finally  a  gaunt,  tall  man  with  shoulders 
slightly  bent,  dressed  in  a  long-tailed  frock  coat, 
appeared,  gazing  out  over  the  slashing  of  the 
timber  that  had  been  felled  to  retard  the  enemy's 
approach.  Behind  the  man  a  few  paces  distant 
was  a  group  of  officers.  When  the  figure  below 
caught  his  attention  he  asked:  "Having  a  good 
breakfast,  bub?" 

The  lad,  thinking  him  the  chaplain  who  had 
come  out  to  preach  to  the  soldiers,  showed  his 
pertness  by  saying:  "Yes.  Want  a  bite?" 

To  his  astonishment  the  tall  man  stooped 
down,  took  a  bite  from  the  proffered  hard-tack, 
made  an  awkward  salute  and  passed  on. 

To  the  young  lieutenant  who  followed  with  the 
escort  squad,  the  boy  shouted:  "Who  was  that 
old  feller?" 

"Abraham  Lincoln,"  was  the  reply. 

I  was  that  little  boy,  and  it  was  the  first,  last 
|  and  only  time  I  have  ever  dined  with  a  President 
of  the  United  States! 
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SMITH,  CHARLES  G. 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE  "TOO  TAME" 

Ninety- five-Y ear-Old  Charles  G.  Smith  of  San  Fernando  Tells  Why  He  Didn't 
Go  to  Hear  "Abe"  in  Historic  Encounter  With  Rival 


SAN  FERNANDO,  Feb.  11. — Apropos  of  the  Lincoln  Day  festivities  tomorrow  there  is  a  man  living  in  San 
Fernando  who  didn't  hear  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in  Illinois  because  previously  he  had  heard  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  talk  so  much  he  "just  didn't  care  to  saddle  his  horse  and  take  the  time  to  gallop  over  and  listen 
to  the  confab."  + 'Abe's'  voice  just  like  it   was  yes-* : : 


CHARLES'  G. 
C    Smith 


He  is  Charles  G.  Smith,  born  in 
Baltimore,  August  25,  1836,  and  now 
in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  He  doesn't 
look  more  than 
60  years  of  age, 
very  seldom 
wears  glasses, 
has  a  thick 
shock  of  jet 
black  hair,  has 
never  used  to- 
bacco or  liquor, 
never  used  an 
oath  in  his  life, 
and  has  a  mem- 
ory for  dates 
and  events  little 
short  of  as- 
tounding. 

"I  knew  Lin- 
coln and  Doug- 
las well,"  Smith  said  today,  "but  I 
can  still  see  Lincoln  now  sitting  be- 
fore me  and  telling  the  laughable 
yarns  with  which  he  used  to  con- 
vulse us.  Our  family  left  Baltimore 
in  1852  to  go  to  Henry,  111.  I  grew 
up  and  lived  there  for  years.  On 
March  9,  1887,  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  I  landed  in  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley and  have  been  here  ever  since. 
"I  particularly  remember  the 
summer  of  1858  when  I  was  22  years 
of  age.  Both  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
came  to  Henry  and  debated  all  over 
the  place.  All  of  us  knew  them 
both  pretty  well  because  they  often 
dropped  in  at  Henry,  and  we  never 
paid  much  attention  to  the  speeches. 
It  was  when  'Abe,'  as  we  best  knew 
him,  would  sit  around  in  the  hotel 
or  in  front  of  the  stores  and  start 
his  funny  stories  and  wisecracks 
that  we  paid  attention.  He  was  the 
best  wisecracker  this  country  ever 
produced. 

HISTORY  FORGETS 
"He  had  a  voice  so  musical,  and 
pronounced  his  words  so  clearly, 
that  unconsciously  he  would  draw 
close  into  his  circle  everybody  in 
hearing  distance,  and  then,  my, 
what  a  gabfest  would  follow. 
I  "But  history,  as  it  is  written, 
forgets  to  tell  all  about  'Abe.'  It 
only  prints  the  printable  stories. 
When  'Abe'  was  going  good,  he 
wasn't  above  descending  to  a  good 
off-color  yarn.  When  he  finished 
anybody  a  mile  away  could  hear, 
the  crowd  roar.  I  can  see  'Abe' 
right  before  me  now,  with  the 
funny  twist  to  his  mouth,  and  his 
eyes  sparkling  each  time  he  would 
get  off  one  of  those  'whispery' 
stories. 

"Douglas  was  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent fellow.  He  was  a  short, 
pompous  man,  who  fussed  around 
and  spouted  and  cackled  some- 
think  like  a  bantam  rooster  does, 
and  his  voice  was  so  snappy  and 
jerky  we  all  said  that  when  he 
talked  he  barked  like  a  doe. 


terday. 

"FULL    OF   MISCHIEF" 

"History  makes  'Abe'  a  martyr  and 
a  sort  of  superman.    But  he  wasn't. 
He  was  the  plainest  sort  of  fellow, 
full   of   mischief,   loved   the   crowd 
around  him  and  loved  to  hear  folks 
laugh.     Ever    since      Lincoln   died 
they  have  made  a  lot  of  fuss  over 
him.     If  he   could   be   alive   today 
he  would  try  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
finally    telling    a    good    story    that 
would   make    everybody   listen    and 
mind  him.     All  Abe's  life  he  had 
the  slavery  question  foremost  in  his , 
mind.    I  heard  him  say  often  that 
if.  'the  South  would  not  go  off  half- 
cocked,  there'd  be  a  way  to  settle 
the  matter  without  a  war,'  which  s 
long  time  before  it  started  he  use 
to  say  was  bound  to  come.     B' 
in  Lincoln's  head  always  was  a  :  .v. 
to  buy  the  slaves  and  free  th^m 
I've  heard  him  talk  about  it  num 
bers  of  times.    Of  course,  the  war 
made  Lincoln  sad  and  weary,  bu* 
otherwise  he  was  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent character.     There's   nothing 
I  know  better  than  that  he'd  much 
rather  sit  around  and  talk  to  the 
boys   than   sit  up     in  the     White 
House." 

"Uncle  Charlie,"  in  summing  uj 
his  almost  ninety -six  years,  says  h; 
is  absolutely  without  regrets. 

T.  S.  Smith,  prominent  ship 
builder  at  San  Pedro,  is  one  of  h' 
sons.  Charles  E.  Smith  of  Sa 
Fernando  is  another. 


"When  'Abe'  and  Douglas  fell  to 
debating  against  each  other,  'Abe' 
would  make  a  monkey  out  of 
Douglas,  and  it  would  make  Doug- 
las as  mad  as  the  devil.  The 
crowd  would  haw-haw  and  clap  for 
'Abe,'  which  would  make  Douglas 
act  more  like  a  rooster  than  be- 
fore. I  saw  them  both  and  heard 
them  so  often  I  can  see  them  be-' 
fore  me  right  now,  and  I  can  hear  f 
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Smith,  Mrs.   Cynthia 


Sewed  for  Mrs.  Lincoln    in  opringrfield 


>' 


Knew  Lincoln 


RESIDENT  OF  CITY  WORK- 
ED ON  WARDROBE  MRS. 
MRS.  LINCOLN. 

- — ■••-  ""   •  ■- — '~     ---■••*- 


Mrs.  Cynthia  Smith  of  Princeton 
avenue,  a  little  old  woman  with  bent 
shoulders  and  grey  hair,  can  recall 
many  incidents  of  interest  in  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  Mrs.  Smith 
sewed  for  the  Lincoln  family  and  many] 
a  stormy  night  when  the  wintry  winds 
whistled  around  the  Lincoln  home  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  kept  her  over  night. 
So  Mrs.  smith  is  familiar  with  the 
home  life  of  the  greatest  man  of  the 
nation,  knew  his  moods  and  his  dis- 
position. 

This  little  woman  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  underwear  that  Mra. 
Lincoln  took  to  Washington.  She  made 
Teddy's  double  breasted  coats  with 
bright  buttons  and  his  baggy  trousers 
that  he  might  make  a  good  impression 
on   Washington   society. 

Mrs.  Smith  learned  to  love  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, as  otheV  people  had,  because  he 
was  kind,  because  the  big  man  with 
big  plans  had  a  big  heart  and  thought 
about  the  little  things  that  make  one 
happy. 

"Sometimes  he  would  say,  'Good- 
morning  little  girl,'  and  sometimes  it 
would  be  something  else  but  he  never 
forgot  to  say  a  cheery  word  to  the 
little  girl  in  the  sewing  room.  I  was 
only  fourteen  then." 

Mrs.  Smith  always  gives  a  warm 
welcome  when  I  call.  She  doesn't  al- 
ways recognize  me  at  first  for  her  eyea 
have  grown  dim  from  sewing. 

When  I  brought  out  the  often  dis- 
puted question,  was  the  emancipation 
proclamation  purely  a  war  measure  or 
did  it  have  root  in  the  humanitarian, 
Mrs.  Smith  was  ready  with  an  illus- 
tration. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  saddest  man  I 
ever  knew,"  she  said.  "When  he  came 
home  to  dinner  after  hearing  that  ha 
had  been  elected  president  of  the 
United  States,  he  seemed  not  to  notice 
that  the  boys  and  I  were  waiting  to  be 
served.  Tlrs.  Lincoln,  pJanning  her 
leave  taking,  was  happy  at  becoming 
mistress  of  the  White  House. 

"We  shall  be  happy  there,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Lincoln  that  day. 

And  here  Mrs.  Smith,  looking  into 
the  open  fire,  stopped  talking  to  dream 
of  her  reminiscences. 

"And  what  did  Mr.  Lincoln  say  to 
this,"   I  asked   finally. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  put  his  hands  over  his 
race  and  when  he  removed  them  we 
saw  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes." 

I  sat  thinking  and  Mrs.  Smith 
seemed  to  read  my  thoughts. 

"No,  child,  Mr.  Lincoln  wasn't  a  cow- 
ard. He  said  he  felt  he  would  never 
live  to  carry  out  his  life's  work.  He 
would  be  shot,  he  said." 

Mrs.  Smith  added  that  Lincoln  re- 
marked that  day:  "When  I  become 
president  I  shall  set  the  negroes  free" 
"I  ate  very  little  that  day,"  said 
Mrs.  Smith,  still  reminiscent,  "and 
soon  went  back  to  the  sewing  room 
to  put  thirty  tucks  into  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
petticoat,  all  by  hand,  too,  and  em- 
broider the  flounce,  besides." 

Mrs.  Smith  is  living  with  her  hus- 
band at  1001  Princeton  avenue  and  is 
still  sewing.  She  makes  several  quilts 
each  year  but  this  is  only  for  pastime. 


' 


Smith,  F.  Marion  (Knew  Lincoln  as  a  T)oy  in  Springfield.; 


He  Knew  Lincoln 

Chkagoan,  93,  Recalls 
Day  When  Mother's  Pie 
Drew  'Prominent  Lawyer' 

By  Paul  T.  Gilbert. 

FEW  there  are  who  can  recall  having  looked  upon  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  face.  And  of  these  few,  F.  Marion  Smith, 
93,  of  2044  Burling  st.,  retains  the  most  vivid  memories  of 
the  martyred  President,  who,  while  practicing  law  in 
Springfield,  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Smith  home,  about 
30  miles  from  that  city. 

As  a  barefoot  boy  of  8,  Smith  spoke  a  piece  for  Lincoln. 
"And  I  shall  never  forget  it,"  he  says,  "the  expression, 
amused  yet  affectionate,  in  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  down  at 
me  that  day." 

The  lad  had  earned  all  of   15 
cents  for  a  day's  work  in  a  neigh- 
bor's   cornfield,    and    with    that 
money  his  mother  had  bought  him  j 
a  McGuffey's  First  Reader. 

Proudly,  at  his  earliest  oppor 


tunity,  he  showed  his  prize  to  Lin- 
coln, who  admired  it  greatly. 

"Lincoln  turned  to  a  little  verse 
and  asked  if  I  could  read,"  he  re- 
lates. "I  hung  my  head  and  tried 
to  dig  my  toes  into  the  floor.  I 
was  ashamed  to  say  I  couldn't 
read.  Then,  in  his  deep,  sonorous 
voice,  Lincoln  read  the  verse  for 
me  and  exacted  a  promise  that  the 
next  time  he  came  I'd  recite  it  for 
him  from  memory. 

"A  week  later  he  dropped  in 
again.   Mother  led  me  in  from  the 


F.  Marion  Smith. 

kitchen  to  meet  him  and  told  me 
not  to  forget  to  make  a  bow.  'And 
did  you  learn  the  piece?'  he  asked. 


I  had,  and  in  a  sing-song  voice  I 
recited  it: 

I  like  to  see  a  little  dog, 
And  pat  him  on  the  head, 
So  prettily  he'll  wag  his  tail 
Whenever  he  is  fed. 
"Lincoln,     as     you     may     well 
imagine,  was  delighted  and  gave 
me    an    encouraging    pat    on    the 
head." 

Smith  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 
near  Poseyville,  Ind.  His  parents, 
Union  sympathizers,  had  migrated 
there  from  South  Carolina,  and 
from  Indiana  they  moved  on  to 
Illinois  to  settle  on  a  40-acre  tract 
in  Sangamon  County. 

One  day  young  Marion  Smith 
was  seated  under  a  cherry  tree 
with  his  dad  when  a  buggy,  drawn 
by  two  horses,  drew  up  at  the 
front  gate.  Out  of  it  stepped  C.  H. 
Moore,  an  attorney  for  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  followed  by  a  tall, 
impressive  stranger  in  a  frock 
coat  and  stovepipe  hat. 

"Dad  went  to  welcome  them, 
and  I  trotted  along,"  says  Smith. 
"Moore  introduced  us  to  'one  of 
our  prominent  lawyers — Mr.  Lin- 
coln,' and  Dad  invited  them  in. 
"Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
,  'Take  Mr.  Lincoln's  horses  and  put 
them  in  the  barn.'  This  was  the 
first  buggy .  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
hopped  in,  feeling  mighty  proud 
as  I  held  the  reins  over  those  fine 
horses.  The  two  visitors  stayed  to 
dinner,  and  I  remember  we  had 
bacon,  roasting  ears,  squash  and 
potatoes. 

"After  that  Lincoln  drove  by 
frequently,  usually  at  dinner  time, 
on  his  way  to  try  law  cases.  He 
was  very  fond  of  mother's  pump- 
kin pie.  One  spring  day  he  arrived 
after  crossing  the  swollen  Sanga- 
mon River  on  horseback,  his  boots 
filled  with  muddy  water.  He  took 
them  off,  together  with  his  sox, 
and  mother  dried  them  at  the 
kitchen  stove." 

*  **  # 

SMITH  regards  Raymond  Mas- 
sey,  who  had  the  title  role  in 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  play,  "Abe 
Lincoln  in  Illinois,"  and  in  its 
screen  adaptation  as  the  best  of 
the  Lincoln  interpreters.  "I  had 
only  one  suggestion  to  make 
after  seeing  the  play,"  he  says. 


"In  Lincoln's  day,  trousers  were 
not  creased." 

He  has  prepared  for  club  pro- 
grams a  brief  talk  on  his  ac- 
quaintance and  association  with 
Lincoln. 

*  *  * 

THEN  there  is  William  Immen- 
hausen  of  155  Eugenie  st.,  who 
recalls  how,  as  a  newsboy,  he 
shook  hands  with  Lincoln  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Sherman  House.  .  .  . 
and  John  M.  Halligan  of  659  W. 
Garfield  blvd.,  who,  as  a  small 
boy,  filed  with  others  past  the 
Lincoln  casket,  lying  in  state  in 
the  City  Hall,  and  stood  on  tiptoe, 
gazing  in  sorrow  at  the  President's 
rugged  features,  calm  in  death. 


( 


^3mith,  Friend  ¥. 


REMINISCENCES  OE  LINCOLN 


T 


-J 


HE    following    account    of    Lincoln,      I  heard  him    deliver   his   second  inau- 
has  been  contributed  to  the  Worn- 1  Rural   address*  m  Washington,   and  there 


an's  Column,  by  one  who  has  talk- 
ed   with    and    stood    beside    the 
great   man   whose   one    hundredth    birth- 
day we  are  celebrating. 

To  have  lived  in  his  time  was  some- 
thing, to  have  known  the  man  is  much 
more  and  to  be  able  to  live  over  in  mem- 
ory the  brilliant  thoughts  and  pertinent 
remarks  Father  Abraham  made  in  per- 
son must  be  a  blessing. 
i  The  story  is  told  by  a  man  of  letters, 
Friend  W.  Smith,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Mr.  Smith  lived  during  Lincoln's  term  of 
office  so  near  that  he  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  one  of  the  greatest 
characters  our  country  has  ever  known. 
If  he  has  not  claimed  to  give  many  of 
his  own  impressions  it  is  because  he  was 
too  modest  to  take  the  credit  to  himself. 
*    •    » 

It  is  a  common  question  nowadays 
•when  a  man  dies  to  ask:  How  much 
did  he  leave?  How  much  did  Abraham 
Lincoln  leave? 


are  present  with  me  all  the  notable  cir- 
cumstances that  surround  that  occasion. 
I  both  saw  and  heard  him  take  the  oath 
of  office  administered  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice  of    the   United    States. 

I  was  present  in  the  East  room  of  the 
Executive  mansion  when  ho  was  official- 
ly notified  by  the  committee  of  one  from 
each  State  with  Governor  Dennison,  of 
Ohio,  that  he  had  been  nominated  by  the 
convention  for  a  second  term,  and  I 
heard  his  short  and  pertinent  remarks 
as  he  received  the  information  and  was 
presented  with  a  copy  of  the  platform 
and  with  the  others  present  at  that  time 
I  was  presented  to  him  and  had  the 
iprivilege   of   congratulating   him. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  Execu- 
tive office — his  business  office,  if  you 
please— at  the  White  House.  I  have 
heard  him  in  ordinary  conversation  and 
recall  with  pleasure  the  tone  of  his  voice 
and  his  clear  and  natural  expressions  and 
enunciations.     I   have   seen  the  gleam  of 


How  much  water  is  there  in  the  ocean?  B*8  ^f1*  e?'e  and  thc  wonderful  play  of 
How  many  leaves  are  there  on  the  trees  '■thought   and   expression    on    his   features 

but   I  could   not  convey  to  you  the  tiul 


of  the  forest?  How  many  stars  look 
down  upon  us  from  the  heavens  above? 
What  Abraham  Lincoln  left  is  to  be 
measured   by   no   earthly    standard.      He 


measure  of  personal  impressions  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  limited  knowledge  and  in- 
tercourse  with   Mr.   Lincoln   to   which    I 

have  alluded    and  I    shall    not    attempt 


fbed  comparatively  poor,  but  he  was  pos-i...        , 

j      /  i,  i  *       '■  ,  ,  .  ,    L  therefore,   anything  ot   the  sort,   but  will 

sessed   of    those   truer  riches   which   can 

never  be  taken  from   him — imperishable 


in  their  very  nature.  His  was  a  life 
of  service,  and  not  only  the  American 
people  and  Nation  were  his  beneficiaries, 
but  all  mankind  as  well. 

What  did  Abraham  Lincoln  leave? 
He  left  an  example  to  every  American 
boy — not  to  despise  or  be  discouraged 
at  the  lowliness  of  his  birth  or  condi- 
tions of  poverty,  but  that  loyalty  to 
truth  and  to  God  and  improving  oppor- 
tunity may  elevate  him  to  the  highest 
position.  He  left  a  notable  proof  that 
greatness  and  goodness  can  be  successful- 
ly combined.  He  left  three  millions  of 
enslaved  human  beings  free — their  chains 
broken,  and  they,  too,  thereafter  to  'en- 
joy untroubled  "lilc,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness." 

He  left  our  Nation  the  precious  heri- 
tage of  a:rnodel  statesman— perhaps  a> 
better  type  than  the  world  has  ever  seen 
before  A  surprise  and  dower  to  the 
world. 

"How    humble    yet    how    hopeful    could 
we  be, 
In  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same,  but 
Not .  bitter  in  success  '  nor  hateful  he 
Thirsty  for'  gold  or  feverish  for  fame." 

"Lord  who  shall  abide  in  thy  taber- 
nacle, who  shall  in  Thy  Holy  Hill?  He 
that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh 
righteousness  and  speaketh  the  truth  in 
his  heart.  He  that  backbiteth  not  with 
his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neigh- 
bor, nor  taketh  up  a  reproach  against  his 
neighbor;  in  whose  sight  a  vile  person 
is  condemned,  but  he  honoreth  those 
that  fear  the  Lord;  he  that  sweareth  to 
his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not." 

Is  not  this  a  true  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln? 

I  would  not  attempt  to  convey  my  own 
impressions  by  an  acquaintance  and 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  personality. 

I  have  seen  this  great  President  on 
quite  a  number  of  occasions  and  on  sev- 
eral of  them  my  hand  has  been  grasped 
in  his.  I  have  both  seen  him  and  heard 
him  speak  from  the  platform.  I  have 
seen  him  on  several  State  occasions  and 
noted  his  unaffected  yet  dignified  man- 
ners. 


try  to  recall  some  incidents  that  came  un- 
der my  own  observation,   or  with  which 


I  became  familiar  by  publications  made 
thirty-five  to  forty  years  ago,  and  many 
of'  which  I  have  fortunately  preserved. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  ever  given 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in  the  form  of  prose, 
but  the  language  choice  as  a  poet's. 

"Crowned  with  the"  prairie  flowers  of 
the  West  and  with  all  their  freshness, 
this  grotesque  backwoodsman,  with  no 
patent  but  his  own  nature,  with  no  di- 
ploma but  his  own  record,  walked  into 
the  surprised  presence  of  the  world's 
pantheon  of  great  men'  with  credentials 
that  could  not  be  challenged  or  disal- 
lowed." 

Mr.   Lincoln   was  evidently  a   man   of 
destiny.     He  wa.s  God's  gift  to  the  Amer-  j 
ican  Nation  in  a  great  emergency. 

On  February  12,  1809.  Lincoln  was  j 
born,  ten  years  from  the  time  Washing- ' 
ton,  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  inaugurated.  His  ancestors 
'were  pioneers  of  the  West,  sturdy  men, 
who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and 
went  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  make 
it  hlossom  as  the  rose. 

Twenty-five  years  before  the  birth  of 
Mi.  Lincoln,  his  grandfather,  working 
in  the  clearing  of  a  field  some  distance 


o 
o 


from  the  cabin,  was  surprised,  killed  and 
scalped  by  an  Indian. 

His  father  and  mother  were  respecta- 
ble people  of  character  and  integrity. 
They  were  illiterate,  and,  it  is  said, 
could  not  read  or  write,  but  the  father 
of  Abraham  was  a  man  of  noted  reliabil- 
ity, and  his  w'ord  was  as  good  as  his 
bond. 

His  mother  was  regarded  as  a  woman 
of  sound  common  sense,  good  judgment 
and  devout  piety. 

They  lived  in  a  log  cabin,  and  at  night 
when  the  boy  Abraham  would  go  to  his 
rest,  it  is  said,  he  climbed  to  the  loft  by 
pegs  driven  into  the  logs  in  the  side  of 
the  cabin.  Thus  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  without  a  heritage  of  wealth,  with- 
out heritage  of  influence.  He  was  born 
in  abject  poverty,  his  surroundings  and 
environments  being  unprophetic  of  his 
subsequent  life.  But  he  had  good  breed- 
ing, not  that  breeding  that  comes  from 
a  knowledge  and  discipline  in  the  cus- 
toms of  polite  society,  learned  at  danc- 
ing schools  and  experiences  in  the  various 
functions  of  fashionable  life,  but  that 
superior  breeding  thajt  comes  from  an 
honest  and  godly  parentage. 

I  said  he  had  no  heritage.  He  had  a 
heritage  of  sound  body,  good  head  and  in- 
nate loyalty  and  reverence  for  the  Al- 
mighty God,  God  over  all,  the  great 
Ruler  of  the  Universe,  to  whom  he  bow- 
ed his  heart  constantly  in  reverence. 
This  belief  and  fidelity  to  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe  was  a  control- 
ling feature  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  character. 
It  was  ever  with  him  in  his  boyhood  and 
continued  with  him  until  the  very  last. 
This  in  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  mark 
of  greatness. 

Henry  C.  Deming,  of  Hartford,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  during  the  war  from  the 
Second  district,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
auainted  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  once 
,  spoke  of  his  saying:  "I  have  never 
joined  any  church  because  1  never  could 
subscribe  to  their  long  and  complicated 
doctrines  and  expressions  of  faith  with- 
out more  or  less  mental  reservation,  but 
when  any  church  will  write  over  its  al- 
tars the  condensed  statement  of  our  Sa- 
viour of  both  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  they  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,'  and  make  that  and  only 
that  the  condition  of  membership,  that 
church  shall  I  gladly  join  with  all  condi- 
tions  of  my   heart  and   soul.' 

In  his   early  life,   like  the   rest   of  his 

family,    the    boy    Lincoln    was      familiar 

with  the  implements  of  hardy  toil.     He 

i  was  in  one  way  or  another  experienced 

in  every  phase  and  form  of  labor. 

From  a  child  he  helped  his  parents  as 
clerk  in  a  store,  working  on  a  farm  and 
a  boatman  on  the  Mississippi,  and  when 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  said  to 
have  spent  a  year  at  his  father's  farm. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  creed  made  him  obedient 
to  the  laws  of  life  and  health.  Those 
physical]  laws  that  have  to  do  with  the  ! 
mental  and  moral  nature.  As  a  conse-' 
quence  he  was  physically  noted  for  his 
great  strength.  He  was  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height  and  had  a  large,  bony 
frame,  with  muscles  to  match.  A  story 
is  told  of  him  that  to  settle  a  wager  he 
lifted  a  barrel  of  whisky  b~  the  chimes 
and  took  a  mouthful  from  the  barrel.  A 
bystander  remarked:  "Abe,  that's  the 
[  first  drink  of  whisky  I  ever  saw  you 
take." 


"?>d,he'df  U,  ln  Ms  ™«th  and, 
spm  ting  it  out,  he  replied.  "And  I 
did  not  swallow  that."  He  used  no  to 
bacco   and  his   habits   were  si.nple       He 

mg,  -ml  thus  he  grew  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  when  be  was  elected  the 
Illinois  Legislature  four  6uccewive  ^J™ 

of   the1  Whi   CP  ?    ^Wj    lead"; 
fie    VVhig  Party   ,„    IJh'noig.      .^    th 

age  of  thirty  he  was  elected  to  Congress 

Andrew  Johnson,  afterwards  ¥ice  fresi' 

dent    tor    Mr.    Lincoln's    second    term 

was  a  member  of  the  same  Co"  ires"  at 

that  tune    Later  on  the  EepubUcan  Partv 

nominated    him    for    the     I  nited    States 

Confess   to   contest   the   election    of  Mr 

Douglass    who  had  won  national  renown' 

propped  t^  i  debatei'~  and  3SS 
Piopced  to  Douglass  that  they  address 


the  neople  in  joint  debates  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  Mr.  Douglass  accept- 
ed the  proposition  and  the  debates  were 
accordingly  arranged,  and  these  were 
the  famous  D.  and  L.  debates. 

The  contest  was  very  shai-p,  the  State 
was  Democratic,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
election  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  popular 
vote.  More  votes  were  east  for  him- 
than  for  Mr.  Douglass,  yet  the  Legis- 
lature being  Democratic,  Mr.  D.  was 
made  Senator. 

Several  instances  in  these  debates  were 
worth  recalling.  Mr.  Lincoln  was.  al- 
ways hammering  away  at  the  keeping 
to  the  front  and  declaration  of  independ- 
ence; that  all  men  were  born  equal 
Mr.  D.  interrupted  him  in  one  of  his 
speeches  when  he  emphasized  this  equal- 
ity by  a  question  to  which  he  demanded 
a  categorical  answer:  "Do  you  believe 
the  black  man  is  equal  to  the  white 
man?" 

It  is  said  that  the  audience  with  breath- 
less silence  awaited  Mr.  Lincoln's  an- 
swer. It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  cor- 
nered. Mr.  Douglass  pushed  his  question. 
"Yes  or  no."  Mr.  Lincoln,  without  hesi- 
tation, turned  around  to  him  and 
straightening  up  his  long,  lean  body  an- 
swered: "No.  He  is  not  my  equal  in 
color.  He  is  not  my  equal  in  social  con- 
dition, but  in  the  right  to  feed  himself 
with  the  bread  which  he  has  earned 
with  his  own  hand,  he  is  not  only  my 
equal,  but  the  equal  of  Judge  Douglass 
and    every   other   living   man." 

A  shout  went  up  from  the  people. 
Hats  were  thrown  in  the  air  as  they  saw 
j  Lincoln  had  hewed  to  the  very  line. 
"Then,"  added  Lincoln,  if  it  is  con- 
conceded  that  the  white  man  has  been 
so  much  more  endowed  by  our  Creator 
is  it  not  a  meanness  not  to  let  him  have 
the  little  that  he  has,  unmolested?" 

In  18(30  he  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency and  in  1865  he  met  his  sad  death. 
But  what  a  record  he  made  in  those  few 
years. 

He  had.  often  said  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.  This  govern- 
ment cannot  permanently  endure  half 
slave  and  half  free. 

A  lady  once  wrote  him  asking  for  a 
sentiment  and  his  autograph. 

He  answered  the  letter  good-naturedly 
and  said:  "Dear  Madam.  Whenever  a 
person  writes  a  letter  to  another  per- 
son which  calls  for  an  answer  in  which 
they  alone  are  interested  they  should 
always  enclose  a  postage  stamp  to  pay 
for  the  return  postage.  This  is  my 
sentiment   and   here   is    my    autograph.'' 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  a  very  sympathetic 
nature;  in  fact,  the  tones  of  his  voice 
and  expressions  of  countenance  came 
from  within  and  not  from  outside  cir- 
cumstances. The  tones  of  his  voice  were 
heart  tones  and  were  made  to  be  felt, 
rather  than  seen  or  heard.  He  inciden- 
tally learned  that  a  Mrs.  Dawson  had 
five  sons  killed  in  the  war.  It  touched 
him  very  deeply  and  sitting  down  he 
wrote  her  in  the  spur  of  the  moment  a 
personal  letter  which  has  since  been 
transcribed  and  hangs  in  one  of  the  Un- 
iversities of  Oxford,  England,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  superior  English  diction.  The  let- 
ter reads  as  follows: 
"Dear  Madam: 

"1  have  been  shown  on  the  files  of  the 
War  Department  a  statement  from  the 
Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts  that 
you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who 
have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle. 
I  feel  how  fruitless  any  words  of  mine 
would  be  that  seek  to  beguile  you  from 
a  loss  so  overwhelming,  but  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  tendering  to  you  the  satisfac- 
tion that  may  be  found  in  the  thanks  of 
the  Republic  they  died  to  save.     I  pray 


< 


our  Heavenly  Father  will  assuage  the 
anguish  of  your  grief  and  leave  you  only 
the  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost  and 
that  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  to 
have  lain  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  freedom. 

"Sincerely, 
"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN." 
*    *    * 

And  this  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
to  whom  learning  must  have  been  a  gift 
as  twelve  months  would  cover  all  the 
schooling  he  ever  had.  No  university 
can  say:     "We  made  him." 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 

ing  a  short  distance  out  of  their 
way  to  trade  with  me." 

So  Mr.  Smith  pegged  away  at 
his  shoes.  Like  all  cobblers  of 
that  age,  he  used  wooden  pegs  to 
fasten  on  the  shoe  soles.  Mr. 
Smith  can't  recall  ever  sewing  on 
a  sole. 

For  one  year  he  quit  his  busi- 
ness and  moved  to  Olney,  where 
he  worked  in  a  leather  store. 
But    he    didn't    like   that. 

Next  he  tried  clerking  In 
James  Allen's  general  store  in 
Albion. 

"I  was  what  was  called  the 
outdoor  clerk."  he  said.  Allen 
bought  and  sold  everything  he 
could  get  his  hands  on.  There 
had  to  be  an  outside  man  to  help 
handle  the  business. 

"During  the  five  years  I  was 
there,  Allen  and  I  quarreled  only 
once. 

"That  was  when  he  caught  me 
selling  a  shirt  priced  at  35  cents 
for  30  cents.     Yes,  30  cents. 

"Anyhow,  we  only  paid  25 
cents  apiece  for  those  shirts  and 
I  figured  we  were  making  plenty 
of  profit  when  we  sold  them  for 
30  cents.  Besides  they  sold  fast- 
er when  priced  at  30  cents. 

"I  told  Allen  that.  He  said 
he  had  never  thought  of  it  that 
way  before.  But  pshaw,  Allen 
never    thought    of    anything    but 

trading    horses." 

*     *     * 

Centenarian  Smith's  favorite 
stories  concern  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  can  rattle  them  off  by  the 
dozens.  Some  of  them  you'll 
find  in  history  books  today. 
Some  of  them  you  won't. 

But  the  veteran  shoe  cobbler 
never  saw  Lincoln  personally. 

"I  was  within  five  miles  of  one 
of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  de- 
bates, and  then  didn't  get  to  at- 
tend," he  said. 

"I  had  some  work  I  had  to  fin- 
ish. I  never  regretted  anything 
so  much  in  my  life.  I  should 
have  gone  to  hear  him  speak 
anyhow." 

Time,  if  anything,  has  sharp- 
ened John  Smith's  wits  and  his 
memory.  But  the  years  also 
have  brought  with  them  a  flock 
of  creaky  joints.  Within  the  last 
few  months  he  has  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed.  But,  he's  cheer- 
ful about  that — says  he'll  be  up 
again  in  no  time  at  all. 

Until  last  year  John  Smith's 
figure  was  a  familiar  one  on  the 
streets  of  Lawrenceville.  He  did 
most  of  his  walking  without  the 
aid  of  a  cane,  using  it  only  when 
he  figured  he  had  a  lot  of  inter- 
sections to  cross. 

"That's  when  you  need  some- 
thing to  fend  off  the  autos,"  he 
said  smiling. 


c 


Sam  Tate,  a  friend  of  long 
standing  and  now  Mr.  Smith's 
constant  companion,  claims  coal 
|  dealers  in  Lawrenceville  know 
better  than  to  ever  dump  the 
'  Smith  household  coal  right  into 
the  cellar    bin. 

It  has  to  be  placed  at  the  side- 
walk. Then  Mr.  Smith  hauls  it 
in   by  a   wheelbarrow. 

"I  need  exercise."  Mr.  Smith 
would  assert  testily  when  mem- 
bers of  his  family  complained  he 
was  over  exercising  himself. 

Splitting  kindling  wood  was  on 
his  list  of  needed  exercises,  too. 
For  years  now,  Mr.  Smith  has 
lived  in  his  own  two-room  bun- 
galow behind  the  main  house  at 
1116  S.  Tenth-st.  He  feels  more 
at  home  there  than  in  the  "big 
house,"  where  a  daughter  lives. 

There  is  but  one  thing  that  has 
disappointed  Mr.  Smith. 

He  complains  that  on  his  hun- 
dredth birthday,  he  received  102 
congratulations  from  his  friends. 
But  when  he  passed  the  hundred 
and  first  milestone,  an  even 
greater  accomplishment,  he 
didn't  get  half  as  many  birthday 
greetings. 
"Wonder  what  it  will  be  like  at 
110?"    he  asked  with  a   laugh. 


SMITH,    OAPT.   ROBERT  H. 


TJXCOIJV  TELEGRAPHER  PIES 

Capt.  Robert  H.  Smith,  who  sent 
the  first  cablegram  across  the  Atlan- 
tic in  1866,  for  Cyrus  W.  Field,  who 
laid  the  cable,  died  last  week  at 
Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  82. 
Dxiring  the  civil  war  Capt.  Smith,  as 
a  military  telegraph  officer  served  for 
a  time  as  personal  telegrapher  for 
President  Lincoln.  He  worked  as  a 
;boy  with  Thomas  A.  Edison,  in  Bos- 
ton. J      £      t f iz 
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In  as  a  Reporter 
Saw  Him  Before  War 

Newspaper  Man  Who  'Covered5  One  of  Eman- 
cipator's Speeches  in  1859  Recalls  Stirring 
Days  of  Administration;  President,  Painted 
as  Gruel,  Won  Over  Foes  by  His  Kindness 

As  a  young  reporter,  W.  H.  Smith  "covered"  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
speeches  in  1859— two  years  before  Lincoln  entered  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  is  ninety-two  years  old,  has  been  a  newspaper  man  for  nearly 
seventy-five  years.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  "The  Indianapolis 
Atlas,"  "The  Indianapolis  Jorunal,"  "The  Indianapolis  Times,"  "The  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial-Gazette"  and  "The  Washington  Post." 


By  W.  H.  Smith 

I  FIRST  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  August  or  September  of  1859.    I  was  a  cub 
reporter  on  "The  Indianapolis  Atlas,"  a  paper  edited  and  published  by 
John  D.  Defrees,   afterward  appointed  Public  Printer  at  Washington 
by  President  Lincoln  when  that  office  was  established  by  Congress. 

During  some  previous  campaigns,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  spoken  in  some  of  the 
westejn  counties  of  Indiana,  but  this  was  his  first  appearance  as  a  speech 
maker  in  Indianapolis.  There  was  no  political  campaign  at  the  time,  but 
the  Republicans  of  Indiana  were  looking  forward  to  I860,  and  Lincoln  was 
invited  to  make  an  address. 

In  those  days  newspapers  did  not  print  in  extenso  a  political  speech,  no 
matter  how  great  the  reputation  of  <*   .  v.  

the  orator  might  be.  ll  °f  thCse  m  Kansas'  where  a  state  '<* 

r™,  semi-war  existed  by  ths  efforts  to  force 

The    reporter    wrote     in    story    form    -i0„OTO  „„  +v,     •   ,.',_.        CUU11*  w  la«:e 

4.,  ■  L  ,,  I  slavery  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 

ftomething  about  the  appearance  of  the    tnrv        Wo      „,        .    .        * 

_„     ,         ,  ,  I  *ory-        He      dissected      the      "souatter 

speaker,  Ms  manner,   and   the   method    Km,prplD.ntv„  „„.,-     ,     _  0  s1ua™er 

„.    ,  .  ,     .  ,  sovereignty     proposal  of  Senator  Dcus- 

of    his   argument,    closing    with   some-     iac    B™rr,T,«/Vw   «    -+  , 

..  .     ■  .  -  ■las.   averring    that   if   it   prevailed    thp 

thing   about   how   the   speech   was   re-  i  apprio~    wh,^,     h   „     .        ^revdllect   me 

c  scenes     wJnicn     liad     bepn     praptpn     i-n 

ceived     by     the     audience.       Lincoln's    Kansa,  wnnlH  bo    ,,    |      +    enacted    ln 

•=i,„+.,w  \,j..     ,  ,  !  js-ansas  would  be  duplicated  in  several 

reputation    as    a    political    orator    had  '■  of  tn-  c(-0+„»    ,  ■     *- ± 

,    ,  ,  .  01  the  states,  because  of  the  efforts  of 

preceded  him  and  the  auditorium  was    the    friPnric;    nf    clQ„0        .  ,       s  °* 

-,,    .   .  .  ;  *ne    -tnenas    of    slavery    to    make    that 

filled  to  its  capacity.     As  the  president    institution    «a+f^„i  /  _, 

„-,,„,.  ,     .       r  institution    national    instead    of    local 

of    the    meeting    was    closing    his    few  ,  He   fl.no™..,,   +*  ,     " 

_    ■_.         j,     „   ,  •  ±le   denounced   the  repeal  of  the   Mis- 

words    of    introduction,    Mr.    Lincoln    souri  compromise  as  a  political  crtoe 
arose  from  the  chair  he  occupied  and  ;  charactering   it    as   an   example    o^a 

H  t0Jh*   f  S  °f   the   «"«*"*  ^a"0n  ^^  ^ith  withTs"  1.         S 
He    did   not   look   like    an   orator.      He 


was   tall,    and   thin    of   visage    and    of 
figure. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  trepida- 
tion as  he  came  forward  nor  of  any 
stage  fright.  His  whole  appearance  was 
that  of  one  who  was  used  to  address 
great  audiences,  and  who  felt  assured 
of  himself.  At  no  time  was  his  voice 
loud  or  boisterous  but  it  had  great 
carrying  powers,  his  words  clearly 
reaching  to  the  limits  of  the  audi- 
torium. 

There  may  have  been  some  harsh- 
ness in  his  tones,  but  if  so,  it  was 
quickly  lost  to  the  auditor  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  desire  to  hear  the  words. 
There  was  no  straining  after  lofty  i 
periods  of  eloquence.  He  seemed  to  be  i 
k  addressing  himself  to  the  intelligence 
|8nd  thinking  powers  of  his  auditors 
rather  than  to  their  imagination 


Speaks  of  Reverence  for  Law 

The  part  of  |he  speech,  however, 
Which  most  strongly  impressed  me,  at 
the  time,  and  has  remained  the  longest 
In  my  memory  is  what  he  said  about 
the  reverence  for  the  law.  I  noticed 
that  he  never  used  the  term  obedience 
to  the  law,  but  always  reverence,  seem- 
ing to  regard  that  term  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  than  the  other 
After  a  lapse  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
I  can  literally  quote  the  words  used 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  do  so,  but 
in  my  own  words  convey  the  thoughts 
ne  expressed. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  that  he 
spoke    of   this   reverence    for    the   law 
as  the  "palladium  of  our  liberties,  our 
shield,   buckler   and   high   tower."     He 
:  said  that  if  we  ever  lost  this  reverence 
His  words  were  simple,  but  every  one   !  f°r  1&W  an  end  Would  come  to  the  gov- 
was  weighted  with  meaning,  and  when     ernment  bv  the  Pe°Ple  and  chaos  would 
delivered    they    formed    an    argument     £*    ,    He  Said  that  the  reverence  for 
that  was  irresistable  or  a  statement,  of     ..      _aW  Should  be  Instilled  at  the  fam 


;  should  be  taught  in  all  schools  and 
colleges,  preached  in  every  pulpit  and 
form  an  important  part  in  every  politi- 
cal speech  on  the  forum,  for  on  this 
reverence  the  perpetuity  of  our  gov- 
ernment depended. 

He  said  the,  only  danger,  we  had  to 
fear  was  from  ourselves;  there  could 
never  be  any  from  the  outside.  There 
was  no  government  powerful  enough 
there  could  be  no  combination  of  gov- 
ernments formed  that  would  be  power- 
ful enough  to  collect  a  fleet  sufficient 
to  come  to  our  shores.  We  could  cast 
aside  all  such  fears. 

I   did  not  personally  meet  Mr.   Lin- 
coln  on  that   occasion.     My  first  per- 
sonal meeting  took  place  shortly  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention which  had  nominated  him  for 
President.    The  Indiana  delegates,  with 
some   others  from  the  state,   arranged 
to  return  home  by  the  way  of  Spring- 
field, stopping  there  to  make  a  call  on 
the  nominee.    We  found  the  people  of 
Springfield  hilariously  happy  over  the 
i  honor  conferred  on  "Honest  Old  Abe." 
Our  call  at  the  Lincoln  residence  lasted 
only  a   few  minutes.     He   received   us 
genially  and  cordially  thanked  the  del- 
egates for  their  loyal  support  of  him  in 
y      convention.    He  reminded  us  that  I 

he  had  spent  a  few  of  his  boyhood 
years  in  the  Hoosier  State,  years  he 
remembered  with  great  pleasure. 

Indiana  was  at  that  time  what  was 
called  an  October  state,  that  is,  the 
election  for  state  officers  occurred  in 
the  October  prior  to  that  for  President 
in  November.  The  Republicans  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  highest  pos- 
sible majority,  for  the  influence  it 
might  have  on  other  states  in  Novem- 
ber. It  was  arranged  for  a  party  of 
prominent  Republicans  to  visit  Spring- 
field and  have  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  about  some  phases  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  leaders  of  this  party  were 
Henry  S.  Lane,  then  Republican  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  the  state  and 
later  a  prominent  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  became  President, 
and  Colonel  Richard  W.  Thompson, 
who  some  years  later  became  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  administration  of 
President  Hayes. 

The  consultation  lasted  for  more 
than  three  hours,  the  whole  situation 
being  discussed.  The  conditions  in  the 
South   and   the   threats   of   dissolution 


that  was  irresistable  or  a  statement  of 
fact  that  was  conclusive. 

He    spoke    at    some    length    of    the 
existing   political    condition,    especially 


My  fireside  in  every  child,  as  soon  as 
the  child  was  old  enough  to  understand 
the   meaning   of   the   word    "rule";    it 
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Lincoln  as  Reporter  Saw  Him  Before  War 


(Continued  from  page  one) 


ney  for  some- of  them,  and  in  their  in- 
terest went  to  Washington  to  intercede 
with  the  President  for  them.  He  said 
the  President  patiently  listened  to  him 
while  he  related  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  occurrence.  When 
he  had  closed  his  statement  the  Presi- 
dent said  to  him: 

"Judge  McDonald,  if  you  were  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  I  am,  with 
all  the  responsibility  upon  you  and  you 
had  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  facts 
connected  with  this  occurrence  and 
personally  knew  the  men  engaged  in  it, 
what  would  you  do?  What  would  you 
think  it  right  to  do?" 

The   judge   said   he   replied   that   he 


would  grant  the  relief  asked  for  in  the 
petition  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  would 
regard  such  an  act  as  being  justifiable 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  President  took  the  peti- 
tion and  called  one  of  his  secretaries 
and  instructed  him  to  prepare  the  nec- 
essary papers.  The  jtidge  added:  "As  I 
was  bidding  him  good  by  I  said  to  him, 
'Mr.  President,  you  are  not  the  blood- 
thirsty man  you  have  the  reputation 
for  being.'  The  President  looked  at  me 
a  moment  or  two  with  his  great  eyes 
and  then  replied,  'Judge  McDonald,  if  I 
were  the  only  butcher  in  America  the 
people  would  go  a  long,  long  time  with- 
out meat.'  " 

This  ended  the  recital  of  the  incident 
told  by  Judge  McDonald,    He  paused  a 


moment  and  then  said:  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  President  is  dead,  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  man  is  immortal." 

This  was  more  than  three -score  years 
ago.  How  is  It  today?  On  the  annual 
return  of  the  Twelfth  of  February,  in 
every  civilized  land  on  the  globe  there 
are  those  who  remember  the  day  and 
recall  him  to  mind  and  pay  tribute  to 
his  memory.  Hundreds  will  repeat  those 
wonderful  words: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan." 
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Contemporary  Drawing  of  Lincoln  Just  Before  His  Inauguration 


At  top:  President  Buchanan  and 
President-elect  Lincoln  entering 
the  Senate  chamber  for  the  in- 
augural exercises,  from  a  drawing 
in  "Harper's  Weekly"  of  March  16, 
1861.  Below:  Campaign  badge 
used  in  1864 


Lincoln's  law  office  was  in  the  hjdlding  at  left  in   Danville,  111. 


Smi t h ,    Mrs .    M ale  olm   Or Ian d o 


Woman    Kissed    By    Lincoln 
To  Hear  Roosevelt  Today 


of    attending 


Special  to  The  Baltimore  Ne.ws    ♦velt    the      courtesy 
and    Post.  Sail^  '«*"'  I  his  address. 

the    epochal    incident 
Mrs.  Smith 


GETTYSBURG,  Pa.,  May  30  — 
Seventy-one  years  after  she  heard 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  deliver 
his  immortal  address  here  on  .he 
bloody  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War 
and  received  a  kiss  from  him  for 
the  songs  she  sang,  Mrs.  Malcomb 
Orlando  Smith  of  Hanover,  Pa,.,  to- 
day will  hear  another  Chief  Execu- 
tive extoll  the  heroes  of  1863  in  a 
Memorial  Day  address. 

When  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  begins  his  speech  in 
memory  of  the  soldier  dead  of  Get- 
tysburg, Mrs.  Smith  will  be  sitting 
'  beside  him,  as  she  did  when  the 
Emancipator  delivered  his  eulogy 
\t  the  height  of  the  war  between 
(the  States. 

GIRL   OF  14  THEN 
As  little    Miss    Louise  Van    der 
,'  Sloct,  fourteen,  she  emerged  from 
|  a  three-day  hideout  in  the  cellar  of 
'  her  home  while  the  terrific  battle 
raged,  and  sat  on  the  rostrum  be- 
side   President    Lincoln    while    be 
I  exclaimed  the  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain. 

Little  did  she  realize  the  words 
of  the  President  were  destined  to 
go  down  in  history  as  the  master- 
ful presentation  of  a  great  truth 
and  among  the  most  vital  utter- 
ances of  the  nation.  She  knew  only 
she  was  listening  to  her  President 
and  that  it  was  a  great  privilege. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln  concluded  his 
address,  Miss  Sloot  sang  for  him. 
She  was  frightened,  nervous  and 
elated;  she  could  still  imagine  the 
thundering  roar  of  the  cannon 
overhead.  But  she  sang  for  the 
President. 

HE  KISSED  HER 
That  night,  at  a  big  reception 
in  the  home  of-  David  Wills,  an  at- 
torney, President  Lincoln  walked 
over  to  Louisa,  picked  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Then  he 
said: 

"Child,  I  heard  you  singing  to- 
day. What  a  sweet  voice  you 
have." 

Despite  her  advancing  age  (she 
will  be  eighty-six  within  a  few 
days)  and  a  recent  attack  of  pleu- 
ral pneumonia,  Mrs..  Smith  be- 
lieves   she   owes    President   Roose- 


Recalling 
three  score  years  ago, 
said: 

"Some  people  used  to  think  he 
was  terribly  homely,  but  I 
thought,  and  still  think,  he  was 
handsome— so  tall,  and  with  the 
gentlest,  sweetest  face  you  could 
ever  imagine.  When  he  took  me 
in  his  arms  he  felt  so  strong  and 
fatherly. 

"During  his  address  he  never 
made  a  gesture  with  his  hands. 
He  held  a  piece  of  paper,  about 
the  size  of  an  envelope,  but  he 
never  once  looked  at  it.  He 
spoke  directly  from  his  heart, 
but  he  later  said  hejthought  his 
speech-  was  a  failure." 


1863— Honored  By  Presidents— 1934 
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When  President  Roosevelt  delivers  his 
address  in  memory  of  the  dead  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Gettysburg  today,  Mrs.  Malcolm 
Orlando  Smith  (above)  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  will 
occupy  a  chair  on  the  platform  at  his  side. 


In  1863  Mrs.  Smith  sat  by  President  Lin- 
coln during  his  classic  address  on  the  battle- 
field, and  later  sang  for  him.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  then  fourteen.  Picture  by  Baltimore 
News  and  Post  Staff  Photographer. 
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Home  Of  Mrs.  M.  0.  Smith, 
Who  Sang  For  Emanci- 
pator, So  Designated 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY 

BESTOWS  HONOR 

Hanover,  May  20. — Honorary  vice- 
president  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Fellowship,  an  organization  which 
was  formally  instituted  on  February 
12,  1931,  composed  of  persons  who 
saw,  heard,  met,  or  knew  Lincoln,  and 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Berk- 
ley, California,  is  the  title  which  the 
society  has  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  M. 
O.  Smith,  York  street,  Hanover,  who 
sat  on  the  same  platform  as  a  choir 
singer  at  the  Gettysburg-  Battlefield 
when  Lincoln  delivered  his  immortal 
Gettysburg  address. 

Furthermore,  the  organization, 
which  has  no  member  under  75  years 
of  age,  has  designated  Mrs.  Smith's 
home,  at  205  York  street,  as  The 
Abraham  Lincoln  Fellowship  Shrine, 
at  which  "the  patriotic  soul  of  'Moth- 
er Smith'  will  welcome  every  child 
of  men  who  saw,  heard,  met,  or  knew 
the  savior  of  their  country,  the  Im- 
mortal Lincoln." 

Mrs.  iSmith  has  been  notified  of  her 
appointment  of  vice-president  of  the  . 
Fellowship,  and  of  the  action  which 
makes  her  residence  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  organization,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Arthur  Harris  Smythe,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Fellowship. 

Letter  To   Mrs.  Smith 

The  letter  follows: 
"Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith, 
M205  York  Street, 
"Hanover,  Pa. 
"My  dear  Mother   Smith: 

"There  is  living  here  in  Berkley, 
California,  today,  an  elderly  lady,  as 
measured  in  human  years,  but  young 
in  soul  and  spirit,  who  is  known  to 
the  World  War  Aviators  the  world- 
over  as  their  "Mother  Tustch.'"  Her 
modest  home,  at  2211  Union  street, 
has  become  a  national  shrine  to  them. 
They  know  that  the  latch -string  is 
always  open,  night  and  day.  For  any 
of  the  aviators  ,to  come  to  this  part 
of  California  without  calling  on 
"Mother  Tuseh"  would  be  an  un- 
pardonable sin. 

"And  now,  the  charter  members  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Fellowship,  all 
citizens  of  the  East  Bay  section  of 
the  San  Francisco  district,  design  to 
establish  and  consecrate  another  na- 
tional shrine — an  Abraham  Lincoln 
Fellowship  Shrine — at  which  the  pa- 
triotic soul  of  "Mother  Smith"  will 
welcome  every  child  of  man  who  saw, 
heard,  met,  or  knew  the  savior  of 
their  country,  the  Immortal  Lincoln. 

"As  I  look  into  your  pictured  (the  I 
society  posessed  a  photograph  of  Mrs.  J 
Smith)  face,  and  also  that  of  your 
dear  "Soldier  Boy  Husband  of  '61,"  I 
feel  sure  that  you  will  allow  me  to 
present  the  sweet  singer  of  the  orig- 
inal Gettysburg  address  meeting,  to 
every  member  of  our  dear  Lincoln 
Fellowship,  as  their  own  "Mother 
Smith," — to  be  at  home  to  every  lover 
of  Lincoln  at  the  National  Shrine,  205 
York   street,   Hanover,   Pennsylvania. 


ii 


Mother  Smith" 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his 
imm,orta'l  Gettysburg  address,  Mrs.  M. 
O.  Smith,  the  silver-haired  lady  pic- 
tured here,  then  a  girl  of  15  years, 
was  a  member  of  the  choir,  seated  on 
the  same  platform  with  the  presi- 
dent. She  afterwards  shook  hands 
with  Lincoln  and  the  latter  bestowed 
a  fatherly  kiss  on  the  lass.  Because 
of  this  incident  and  her  veneration 
for  the  Civil  war  president,  Mrs. 
Smith  has  been  a  guest  of  honor  each 
year  at  the  exercises  at  Gettysburg 
on  Memorial  Day,  having  shared  thio 
great  honor  with  Presidents  Coolidge 
and  Hoover.  She  has  again  been  in- 
vited to  attend  the  services  this  year, 
when  Vice  President  Charles  Curtis 
will   be  the  speaker. 

It  was  announced  yesterday  that 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Fellowship,  re- 
cently formed  in  California,  had  made 
Mrs.  Smith  an  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent ,and  had  designated  her  home 
at  205  York  street,  Hanover,  as  "The 
Abraham    Lincoln    Fellowship  Shrine." 


"We  shall  be  highly  honored  if  you 
grant  our  request. 

"Cordially  yours, 
"ARTHUR  HARRIS    SMYTHE, 
"Executive    secretary." 


Kissed    By    Lincoln 

As  a  15-year-old  girl,  Mrs.  Smith 
sang  soprano  on  the  choir  of  Christ 
Lutheran  church  of  Gettysburg,  also 
known  as  College  church,  and  be-' 
cause  of  her  excellent  voice  was  se- 
lected as  the,  youngest  member  of  the 
special  choir  to  sing  on  the  Lincoln 
platform  in  connection  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  battlefield  in  1865. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  introduced  to  Lin- 
coln, and  the  two  persons,  one  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  other  a  15-year-old  daugh- 
ter of  a  minister  and  dentist,  shook 
hands.  A  reception  was  held  for 
President  Lincoln  on  the  evening  of 
the  dedication  of  the  national  ceme- 
tery, and  Lincoln,  at  this  function, 
bestowed  a  fatherly  kiss  on  the  de- 
mure girl. 

When  a  girl,  Mrs.  Smith  assisted 
in  the  care  of  wounded  soldiers  at 
her  father's  abode,  and  at  the  court 
house,  located  two  doors  from  her 
home,  which  had  been  converted  into 
an  emergency  hospital  during  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg.  She  recalls 
vividly  having  carried  gruel  to  the 
suffering  injured. 

For  57  years  Mrs.  Smith  has  resid- 
ed in  Hanover  at  205  York  street, 
where  she  is  well  known  and  recog- 
nized as  a  cultured  and  interesting 
i  citizen.  She  is  now  aged  S5  years, 
but  still  considers  herself  young  be- 
cause of  her  unimpaired  mental  and 
physical   condition. 

The  late  Malcolm  O.  Smith,  pub- 
lisher, historian,  veteran  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
organizer  of  Major  Jenkins  post  No. 
99,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of 
Hanover,  with  a  membership  of 
nearly  200  Union  soldiers,  was  the 
husband   of  Mrs.    Smith. 

"Mother    Of   The    Post" 

fectionate.  name  given  Mrs.  Smith, 
widow  of  the  founder  and  for  many 
yearn  commander  of  Major  Jenkins 
post,  when  she  was  recently  made 
honorary  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion, . 

One  of  the  200  of  the  Major's  post 
survives;  time,  the  grim  reaper,  hav- 
ing summoned  the  others  from  the 
ranks,  and  draped  in  shaded  somber 
hue  their  names  upon  the  muster- 
roll.  Like  Major  Jenkins,  his  com- 
rades also  have  gone:  in  units  of  one 
they  followed,  detailed  by  omnipo- 
tent command. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  born  in  Gettys- 
burg, a  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
E  .Vandersloot;  here  she  was  reared 
and  here  she  lived  during  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg.  Her  father  was  a 
Reformed  minister,  became  a  dentist 
because  of  failing  health,  and  upon 
regaining  his  health,  returned  to  the 
field   of  the   ministry. 

Met    Presidents 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a  platform  guest 
at  Memorial  Day  ceremonies  on  the 
national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  in 
1928  with  President  Coolidge,  and 
again  in  1930  as  a  member  of  Gov- 
ernor Fisher's  Pennsylvania  party 
when  President  Hoover  spoke.  At 
the  latter  occasion,  the  president 
posed  for  camermen  with  Mrs.  Smith, 
aftec  which  the  Hanover  woman  pre- 
sented him  with  a  package  contain- 
ing two  hand-made  handkerchiefs  to 
be  delivered  to  Mrs.  Hoover.  Mrs. 
Hoover  received  the  gift,  for  an  ac- 
knowledgement was  forwarded  by 
her  to  Mrs.  Smith. 

In  describing  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Mrs  .Smith  says:  "One,  seeing  his 
face,  could  never  forget  him." 

An  Invitation  to  be  a  guest  again 
on  the  platform  at  Gettysburg  on 
Memorial  Day  when  "Vice  President 
Curtis  will  deliver  an  address,  May 
30,  1931,  was  received  by  Mrs.  Smith 
thi3  morning  from  Rev.  L.  B.  Hafer, 
general  chairman  of  arrangements 
for  Memorial  Day  at  the  national 
cemetery. 
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She  Knew  Lincoln 


Occasion  Also  Honors  83rd 

Birthday  Of  Mrs. 

M.  0.  Smith 


ADDRESS  BY  STOCK; 

CITIZENS  PARADE 

'  *We  need  more  Lincolns  today," 
said  former  Judge  McClean  Stock  in 
dedicating  the  home  of  Mrs.  M.  O. 
Smith,  205  York  street,  Hanover,  as 
the  national  ehrine  of  the  Abraham 
/  Lincoln  Fellowship,  last  evening. 
Judge  Stock  -was  the  principal 
speaker  at  exercises  sponsored  by  the 
Harold  H.  Bair  post  No.  14,  the 
American  Legion,  of  Hanover,  which 
■were  attended  by  a  throng  estimated 
at  2,500  persons.  The  dedication  of 
Mrs.  Smith's  home  also  marked  her 
83rd  birthday,  and  the  celebration 
was  held  as  a  tribute  to  the  silver- 
haired  lady,  who,  as  a  girl  of  15,  sat 
on  the  platform  at  Gettysburg  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  immortal 
address,  and  was  afterward  kissed  by 
the  president. 

A   Lover   of    Lincoln 
Mrs.    Smith   is   the   honorary  vice- 
president  of  the  Fellowship,  which  is 
composed     of     those      persons     who 
knew,    met,    saw,    or    heard    Lincoln, 
and  which  is  designed  to  perpetuate 
his  memory.       In     a     few     remarks, 
thanking  the  citizens  of  Hanover  and 
other     interested     parties,     for     the 
honor  bestowed  upon  her,  Mrs.  Smith 
announced  that  the  latchstring  of  her 
home  will  always  be  out  to  lovers  of 
Lincoln.     Mrs.   Smith  is  truly  a  re- 
markable woman.     She  has  a  rever- 
ence     for      Abraham     Lincoln      that 
amounts   almost  to   a   religion.      The 
citizens  of  Hanover  hold  her  in  high 
esteem,  and  the  outpouring  of  people 
last  evening  was  a  tangible  evidence 
Of  this  regard  for  the  venerable  lady. 
Inspired    Lincoln 
It    was    fitting      that    Judge    Stock 
was  the  speaker  on  the  occasion,  for 
he  is  not  only  a  former  Hanoverian, 
but  he  is  a  close  personal  friend  of 
Mrs.    Smith,     who   knew     him   as   a 
youth.     The    official    dignity   which 
attached   to   the    office    held   by    Mr. 
Stock  is  held  lightly  by  Mrs.  Smith, 
for  she   still   calls  the  judge   "Mac." 
And  to  Judge  Stock,  she  is  'Mother 
Smith." 


Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith,  affectionately 
known  as  "Mother"  Smith  and 
"Aunty"  Smith,  whose  home -at  205 
York  street,  Hanover,  yesterday  be- 
came the  national  shrine  of  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Fellowship,  an  organi- 
zation formed  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  Lincoln,  and  composed  of 
persons  who  met,  knew,  saw  or  heard 
Lincoln,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Smith  is 
honorary  vice-president.  Mrs.  Smith 
as  a  15-year-old  choir  singer  sat  on 
the  platform  with  President  Lincoln 
when  he  delivered  his  famous  Get- 
tysburg address,  and  was  afterward 
kissed  by  the  president.  Yesterday 
was  her  83rd   birthday  anniversary. 


The  address  of  the  distinguished 
barrister  came  straight  }  from  the 
heart  and  not  from  cold  paper.  His 
insDiring  talk  was  brief,  like  Lin- 
coln's. He  told  his  audience  that 
Lincoln  was  probably  inspired  by  the 
presence  of  the  15-year-old  choir 
singer  when  he  uttered  his  immortal 
words  to  an  audience  of  war-weary 
persons.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
Judge  Stock  himself  was  inspired  by 
the  presence  on  the  platform  of  the 
tame   girl,  now   gracious   and  kindly 

i  woman  of  83  years. 

Auspicious  Occasion 
"This  is  certainly  an  auspicious  oc- 
casion," said  Judge  Stock.  "Three 
score  and  eight  years  ago,  an  old 
man  came  to  Gettysburg— old  before 
his  time.  He  was  disturbed  by  the 
cares  of  his  high  office,  oppressed  by 
the  burdens  and  worries  of  three  long 

I   years  of  civil  strife. 


"He  came  to  Gettysburg,  care-worn 
as  he  was,  to  dedicate  the  national 
cemetery  there,  wondering  how  his 
speech  was  going  to  be  accepted  by 
the  people,  many  of  whom  were  criti- 
cising him. 

"There  was  another  on  that  ros- 
trum, a  demure  girl  of  fifteen  years, 
who  came  as  a  member  of  a  choir  to 
sing  for  the  honored  visitor.  I  can 
well  imagine  that  this  sweet,  clear 
soprano  voice  helped  to  hearten  the 
weary  president,  and  gave  him  cour- 
age to  speak  words  which  have  be- 
come classic. 

Kiss  Of  Gratitude 

"After  the  services  at  Gettysburg," 

continued   Mr.   Stock,   "I   can   see   the 

leaders   of   the  day   and.  the    curious 

townsfolk  greeting  Mr.  Lincoln.     But 

of  all  those  present,  he  probably  felt 

more  affection  for  the  little  soprano 

choir  singer,  who  had  helped  to  ease 

his    cares,   than  for     all   those    other 

I  personages,  whose  well-meant  atten-j 

tion   no    doubt    added     to    the    gjr.eat; 

man's   burden.     I   feel   that   the   kiss  | 

he   bestowed   upon     her   was   one   of  i 

gratitude— a   proper   kiss   and   a   kiss  | 

to  remember  and  cherish. 

"That  same  little  girl,  now  grown 
mellow  with  the  passing  years,  is 
seated  on  this  platform  tonight,  and 
it  is  to  honor  her,  not  only  for  her 
presence  on  the  platform  at  Gettys- 
burg, but  also  for  her  deep  rever- 
ence for  the  martyred  president,  that 
we  are  gathered  here. 

Noble  Purpose 
"Out  in  California,  a  band  of  citi- 
zens have  organized  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Fellowship.  Its  purpose  is 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
great  president.  This  is  indeed  a 
noble  purpose.  ' 

"We  are  also  honoring  Lincoln  to- 
day in  other  ways.  The  Lincoln  high- 
way typifies  his  hardships  and  strug- 
gles and  the  ruggedness  of  his  char- 
acter—the hardships  of  his  early  life 
and  his  struggle  along  the  highway  to 
success  and  the  highest  office  in  the 
land.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
Washington  is  typical  of  the  great- 
ness  of  the  man,  a  symbol  of.  his  , 
idealism.  j 

"Lincoln  was  a  great  man.  He  met , 
the  problems  of  the  day— vexing , 
problems,  morally  and  civically,  but  he 
solved  them  with  a  simplicity  that 
made  him  greet.  We  need  Lincolns 
today,  who  will  meet  the  present-day 
problems  with  the  same  clear  and 
simple  viewpoint.  Words  we  say  can 
not  add  to  or  detract  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  man,  for  he  now  be- 
longs to  the  ages. 

"I    wish     to      congratulate     Mother 
Smith    upon    the    dedication    of      her 
home    as   a   Lincoln    shrine   and   also 
upon  her   83rd  birthday     anniversary 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  she  may 
enjoy  many  more  years  to  come." 
Legion  Complimented 
The    American    Legion    waa    highly 
complimented  for  their   active   inter- 
est   in    the    dedication    and    prepara- 
tion for  the  event,  by  Mr.  Stock.  The 
creation    of    the    shrine    is      of    great 
significance,    because      shrinea    dedi- 
cated  to   such   noble   men   are    dedi- 
cated  to   the   noble-'  principles   which 
the  men  stood  for,  declared  the  for- 
mer   judge.     "By    keeping   the    prin- 
ciple  before  the  public,  a  shrine  in- 
spires   better    manhood      and    better 
I     citizenship,"   ha   said. 
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Parade  and  Program 
The  dedicatory  exercises  opened 
with  the  playing  of  "America"  by  the 
Hanover  Boys'  band.  Prayer  was 
then  offered  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Tome,  pas- 
tor of  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  church. 
Attorney  Robert  M  .Laird,  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  occasion,  read 
congratulatory  messages  directed  by 
telegram  to  Mrs.  Smith  from  promi- 
nent persons.  Messages  of  congratu- 
lations were  sent  by  five  governors 
and  one  former  governor.  Judge 
Stock  was  introduced  as  the  princi- 
pal speaker.  He  delivered  a  brief  but 
inspiring  address  which  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  crowd  present.  Prior 
to  Mr.  Stock's  address,  Mrs,.  Smith 
was  introduced  to  the  assembly  and 
gave  a  brief  address.  The  Knights  of 
Pythias  band  played  the  national  an- 
them and  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Rev.  L.  B.  Hafer,  pastor 
of  the  York  Springs  Lutheran  church. 
After  the  ceremonies,  hundreds  of 
persons  passed  by  the  rostrurrt  and 
clasped  hands  with  Mother  Smith. 

The  parade  preceding  the  exercises 
at  the  Smith  home  formed  on  Park 
avenue  opposite  the  Legion  home  and 
moved  promptly  at  7  o'clock.  It  was 
led  by  the  committee  of  Legionnaires 
who  arranged  for  the  event:  Ralph 
Fox,  chairman;' Herbert  Jordan  and 
Henry  Bittinger.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Knights  of  Pythias  band.  A 
car  bearing  Mrs.  Smith  and  Rev. 
Tome  followed.  Then  came  members 
of  the  municipal  council  and  school 
board.  The  Hanover  Boys'  band  was 
followed  by  uniformed  members  of 
Eagle  Fire  company  No.  2,  and  Hano- 
ver Fire  company  No.  1.  Two  pieces 
of  apparatus  from  the  Eagle  company 
and  one  piece  from  the  Hanover  com- 
pany added  color  to  the  affair.  The 
drum  and  bugle  corps  of  Harold  H. 
Bair  post  No.  14,  American  Legion, 
and  legionnaires  formed  the  rear  of  j 
the  parade. 

Asks  Blessing  On   Home 
Calling  for   divine   blessing   on   the,! 
■home  of  Mrs.  Smith,  Rev.  Tome,  who  i 
is   her    pastor,    opened   the    exercises 
with  the  following  prayer: 

"Almighty  God  and  Father  of  all 
mercies  and  God  of  all  comfort,  ever 
night  unto  all  them  that  call  upon 
Thee  in  truth,  sanctify  and  bless  this 
house,  we  beseech  Thee,  that  they 
who  gather  here  may  be  enlightened 
and  strengthened  by  Thy  manifold 
gifts-  of  grace.  O  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
Thou  Great  High  Priest,  grant  unto 
us,  Thy  humble  servants,  a  true 
spiritual  faithfulness  that  we  may 
offer  within  this  shrine  our  thanks- 
giving for  the  leader  to  whom  this 
house  is  dedicated.  O  Holy  Spirit, 
dwell,  we  beseech  Thee,  in  those  who 
seek  to  unite  their  hearts  in  love  and 
zeal  for  the  progress  of  Thy  Gospel. 
May  this  shrine,  we  ask  of  Thee,  pre- 
pare Thy  servants  who  call  here,  that 
when  their  earthly  pilgrimage  is 
ended,  they  may  be  received  into  the 
shrine  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens,  and  behold  Thy  glory 
and  adore  and  praise  Thee,  one  God 
world  without  end.    Amen." 

Remarks   By   Mother  Smith 
Mrs.   Smith's   remarks  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Past  Commander  Laird,  Hon.  Mc- 
Clcan  Stock,  my  pastor,  Rev.  Tome, 
and  members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, who  arranged  for  this  service: 

"I  welcome  you,  and  all  who  are 
here  assembled,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  my  home  as  a  na- 
tional shrine  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 


Fellowship.  This  new  organization 
was  founded  on  Lincoln  Day,  1931, 
the  membership  being  confined  only 
to  those  persons  who  saw,  heard,  met 
or  knew  Lincoln. 

"And  I  am  so  proud  of  the  honor 
which  has  come  to  me,  as  it  was  my 
good  fortune  and  rare  privilege  to  be 
one  of  the  girls  of  Gettysburg  who 
sang  for  the  immortal  Lincoln  at  the 
consecration  of  the  National  cemetery 
at  Gettysburg  on  November  19,  1863 — 
almost  GS  years  ago. 

"It  is  also  pleasing  to  me  that  the 
setting  apart  of  my  heme  as  a  Lin- 
coln shrine  falls  on  the  83d  anniver- 
sary of  my  birth — what  a  wonderful 
birthday  it  has  been.  ^ 

I  "And  what  a  fine   tribute   you,   my 
I    fellow    citizens,   have   paid   to   me   on 


this  occasion.  I  want  you  all  to  ac- 
cept my  sincerest  thanks  for  the  in- 
terest you  have  shown  by  your  pres- 
ence here  this  evening,  and  to  share 
with  me  this  unusual  honor. 

"The  selection  of  this  Lincoln 
shrine  in  the  east  was  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship 
from  the  national  headquarters,  in 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  I  consider  it  quite 
an  honor  and  distinction.  And  may 
the  spirit  of  the  Great  Emancipator, 
the  lamented,  martyred  president, 
abide  on  all  who  find  shelter  within 
the  now  hallowed  walls  of  this  hum- 
ble home. 

"And  that  I  may  be  true  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Fellowship,  it  is  both  a  privilege  and 
a  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
latchstring  of  this  shrine  will  always 
be  out  to  every  lover  of,  Lincoln." 
Greetings    From    Governors 

Among  the  messages  of  congratu- 
lation received  by  Mrs.  Smith  were 
the  following: 

"Charleston,  W.  Va. 

"The  Abraham  Lincoln  Fellowship, 
care  Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith: 

"As  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith,  who  sang  in  the 
choir  and  occupied  the  platform  when 
Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  Gettys- 
burg address,  I  extend  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Mrs.  Smith,  whom  I 
know  personally,  and  to  those  others 
interested  in  the  dedication  of  her 
home  as  the  National  Lincoln  Shrine. 
."WILLIAM  G.  CONLEY, 
"Governor  of  West  Virginia." 

"Sacramento,  Cal. 

"The  Abraham  Lincoln   Fellowship. 

"I  send  California's  greetings  and 
congratulations  to  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Fellowship  today,  when  the  home 
of  Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith  will  be  dedicated 
on  her  83d  birthday  as  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Fel- 
lowship ,and  I  especially  wish  to  con- 
gratulate 'Mother  Smith,'  who  was  on 
the  platform  at  the  delivery  of  the 
Gettysburg  address,  for  announcing 
that  'the  latch  string  will  always  be 
out  to  every  lover  of  Lincoln  and  to 
just  come  in  and  make  yourself  at 
home.'  My  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  your  dedication.  Very  sin- 
cerely, 

"JAMES  ROLPH,  JR., 
"Governor   of   California." 


"Carson  City,  Nev. 
"Mrs.  M.   O.   Smith: 
"Congratulations    and    good   wishes 
j  from  Nevada  on  the  occasion  of  your 
83rd   birthday.        The    dedication     of 
your    home    as    the    National    Shrine 
!  of   the   Abraham   Lincoln   Fellowship' 
is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  one  of    the 
greatest   of  all   Americans.     You   are 
indeed  honored  to  have  been,  permit- 
ted  to     personally     know     President 
Lincoln,  and  I  trust  that  your  home 
may   indeed   become   a  national   Lin- 
coln shrine.  F.  S.  BALZAR, 
"Governor  of  Nevada." 

"Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
"Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith: 
"May  I  not  congratulate  you  on 
your  very  noble  and  patriotic  enter- 
prise in  having  your  historic  home 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  im- 
mortal Lincoln  ,to  be  known  as  a  na- 
tional shrine.  New  Mexico  extends 
to  you  affetcionate  greetings  on  your 
birthday,  and  may  God's  choicest 
blessings    be   yours. 

"ARTHUR  SELIGMAN, 
"Governor  of  New  Mexico." 

"Regret  very  much  my  inability  to 
be  present  at  the  dedication  of  Mrs. 
M.  O.  Smith  home,  June  10.  I  con- 
gratulate your  post  upon  its  pro- 
grcssiveness,  and  Mrs.  Smith  upon 
attaining  the  age  of  eighty-three 
years.  Will  you  convey  my  very  best 
wishes  to  those  who  attend  the  dedi- 
cation? 

"GIFFORD   PINCHOT." 

Haines   Sends   Felicitations 
The   following   telegram     was     re- 
ceived from  Congressman     Harry     L. 
Haines,   Red  Lion: 
"Mrs.  M.   O.   Smith: 
"Due  to   ill   health   I   cannot  attend 
dedicatory  services  at  your  home  to- 
night and  I  regret  this  very  much.  I 
want,    however,    to    congratulate    you 
and  wish   for  you   many  more   happy 
years.     The  people  of  Hanover  are  to 
be  congratulated  in  having  you  as  a 
citizen  and  I  pray  that  God  may  con- 
tinue to  bless  you. 

"HARRY  L.  HAINES." 

The  following  telegram  was  re- 
ceived from  William  Hatch  Wharff, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  the  95-year-old  presi- 
dent of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Fellow- 
ship: 

"Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith: 

"Greetings,  Mother  Smith.  All 
honor  to  our  Abraham  Lincoln  Fel- 
lowship Shrine. 

"WILLIAM  HATCH  WHARFF." 
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ULLE  TIN— PHILADELPHIA,    WEDNES 

"—AND  HE  GAVE  ME  A  BIG  KISS" 


Mrs.  Malcolm  Orlando  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  is  85  years  old  now, 
but  in  1863,  as  a  girl  14,  she  heard  the  Great  Emancipator  deliver  his 
immortal  Gettysburg-  address,  then  sang  for  .  him.  Mrs.  Smith  is 
scheduled  to  occupy  a  seat  near  President  Roosevelt  this  afternoon 
when  he  delivers  a  eulogy  on  the  Civil  War  dead  at  Gettysburg. 


The 


Parade  and   Program  ^Fellowship.      Thi 

(ifflii-ntnnr  _«v0~i«-      J  ! 


is    new      nrcani"'-' 
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The  Memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  Ever  Green  for  86-year-old  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm O.  Smith  who  was  kissed  and  complimented  by  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator in  1863,  after  his  famous  Gettysburg  Address.  Mrs  Smith  was 
greeted  yesterday  at  Gettysburg  by  President  Roosevelt  and  on  previous 
occasions  shook' hands  with  Presidents  Coolidge  and  Hoover.  She  lives 
in  Hanover,  15  miles  from  Gettysburg. 
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Heard  Lincoln 
andF.D.R.Talk 
at  Gettysburg 


Mrs.  M.  O.  Smith,  Now 

86,  Was  on  Platform 

November  19,  1863 


RECALLS  ADDRESS 


On  the  afternoon  of  November  19, 
1863,  a  comely,  little  girl  of  fourteen 
years,  with  bright  blue  eyes  and  long 
curls  hanging  down  her  back,  stood 
with  the  selected  choir  of  Christ 
Lutheran  Church,  Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  sang  several  se- 
lections for  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

The  occasion  was  the  dedication 
of  the  Gettysburg  National  Ceme- 
tery, the  little  plot  of  ground  made 
sacred  by  the  blood  of  a  divided  na- 


tion and  selected  as  a  burial  plot  lor 
known  and  unknown  soldier  dead. 

That  evening,  at  the  home  of 
Judge  Wills,  this  same  little  girl  was 
presented  to  the  rail-splitter  Presi- 
dent. 

Lincoln,  visibly  moved  by  the  high, 
clear  soprano  voice  of  the  youngster, 
complimented  her,  put  his  arms 
about  her  shoulders  and  stooping, 
kissed  her. 

Greeted  Roosevelt 

That  same  little  girl,  now  a  men- 
tally alert  woman  of  85,  her  black 
hair  turned  white  with  the  years, 
her  blue  eyes  exceptionally  clear  for 
one  of  her  advanced  years,  was 
among  the  invited  guests  who  greet- 
ed Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  when 
the  thirty-second  President  of  the 
United  States  delivered  the  Me- 
morial Day  address  in  the  Gettys- 
burg National  Cemetery,  May  30, 
1934. 


She  is  Mrs.  M.  O.  (Louisa  Vander- 
sloot)  Smith,  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  who, 
June  10,  celebrated  her  86th  birth- 
day. 

"I  recall  every  little  incident  of 
that  memorable  day,  71  years  ago," 
Mrs.  Smith  told  a  recent  interviewer. 

"Lincoln  was  visibly  moved  by  the 
sacredness  of  that  occasion.  He  had 
arrived  in  Gettysburg  by  train.  From 
the  square,  in  Gettysburg,  he  rode 
horseback  to  the  cemetery. 

Seven-Minute  Oration 

"His  address,  a  brief  oration  of 
seven  minutes,  followed  that  of  Ed- 
ward Everett's  one-hour-and  ten- 
minute  oration. 

"Lincoln  spoke  in  a  soft,  clear 
voice.  He  made  no  gestures,  stand- 
ing erect,  his  huge  frame  almost 
motionless  as  he  delivered  those  few 
words  that  will  linger  forever  as  a 
masterful  oration. 

"He  appeared  to  me  as  a  man 
with  a  beautiful  face,  not  homely  as 
most  historians  aver.  He  had  a 
kind,  fatherly  face  and  his  very  soul 
seemed  imbued  with  the  sacred 
spirit  of  the  occasion." 

Mrs.  Smith  is  the  only  survivor  of 
that  group  who  participated  in  the 
dedicatory  exercises.  All  others  who 
had  any  part  in  the  program  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Gettysburg  Na- 
tional Cemetery  have  passed  away. 
Lincoln  Sat  Motionless 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  concluded  his 
brief  address,"  Mrs.  Smith  declares, 
"there  was  a  deathlike  silence,  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  ovation 
that  greeted  Mr.  Everett's  oration. 
The  large  crowd  in  the  cemetery 
seemed  awed  by  the  brief  address  of 
the  President.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  sad  expression  upon  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's face. 

"During   the   singing   of   the   two 


dirges,  composed  for  the  occasion, 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  and 
"My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,"  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  motionless  and  he  looked 
straight  ahead  over  the  heads  of  the 
large  throng. 

"In  recent  years,  when  I  have 
watched  the  various  impersonators 
of  Lincoln,  my  mind  has  drifted 
back  to  that  historic  occasion  and 
I  can  picture  him  over  and  over 
again,  in  his  true  manner,  more 
beautiful  and  not  at  all  like  he  is 
represented." 


Smith,   Mrs.   M.   0. 
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THE    EVENING    BULLETIN— 


'MOTHER'  SMITH 
TELL! 


Little  Girl  in  Choir  Kissed  by- 
Martyred    President     Greets 
Roosevelt  at  Gettysburg 


SHE    COMPARES   THE    TWO 


BY  CARL,  W.  McCARDLE 
(  Staff  Correspondent  of  The  Bulletin) 
Gettysburg,  May  31. — Grandma 
Smith  was  glad  to  meet  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  all  that, 
but  'pon  her  word,  she  couldn't 
get   very  excited  about  it. 

For  you  see,  the  memory  of  meet- 
ing another  President  nearly  71 
3'ears  ago  is  still  vivid  in  her  mind, 
and  this  sort  of  makes  the  experi- 
ence of  shaking  hands  with  any 
other  Chief  Executive  just  an  anti- 
climax. 
Yes,  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 


Grandma  Smith's  eyes  twinkle  as 
she  tells  you  about  that  Novem- 
ber day  in  '63,  when,  a  girl,  of  15, 
she  sat  on  the  rough-hewn  plat- 
form from  which  the  great  eman- 
cipator spoke  his  everlasting  words. 

She  herself  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies that  day,  singing  with  a 
choir  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
"America"  and  two  hymns  written 
especially   for   the    occasion. 

But  it  is  of  that  night  that  Mrs. 
Malcolm  O.  Smith,  who  is  86  and 
lives  in  Hanover,  15  miles  from  Get 
tysburg,  has  fondest  recollections. 
For  that  night,  at  a  reception  in 
honor  of  Lincoln  "down  at  Lawyer 
Willis'  house,"  the  President  put  his 
arm  around  her  and  kissed  her. 

"He  called  me  'a  sweet  little 
girl,'  "  she  mused,  "and  compliment- 
ed me  upon  my  soprano  voice." 

A  quaint  picture  all  in  white, 
with  a  Grand  Army  badge  conspic- 


uously displayed,  she  occupied  a 
place  on  the  rostrum  yesterday, 
only  a  few  feet  from  President 
Roosevelt. 

After  the  Memorial  Day  service 
was  over,  she  was  introduced  to 
him — the  fourth  President  whose 
hand  she  has  clasped  in  the  same 
hallowed  setting. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  told  me  he  was 
very  proud  to  greet  rne,"  she  said. 

"President  Lincoln  was  a  striking 
figure,"  she  went  on;  "He  was  dress- 
ed entirely  in  black.  Many  people 
have  referred  to  him  as  'ugly!'  He 
wasn't  ugly  at  all.  He  had  a  face  so 
kindly  that  it  was  almost  handsome. 
And  once  you  saw  it,  you  could  never 


forget  it. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  worried  at  the 
reception  that  night,"  she  said,  "be- 
cause he  thought  his  address  was  a 
complete  failure.  If  he  could  have 
known  how  long  it  would  live!" 

Mr.  Coolidge  and  Mr.  Hoover? 

"When  Mr.  Coolidge  was  here,  he 
appeared  dead  tired,  and  he  didn't 
seem  to  want  to  shake  hands  with 
anybody,"  she  said.  "As  he  was 
leaving-,  though,  I  called  to  him: 
'Look  here,  Mr.  President,  you've  got 
to  shake  hands  with  me.'  And  he 
did.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  did,  too." 

Mrs.  Smith  expects  to  meet  sev- 
eral more  Presidents,  because  she 
expects  to  live  until  "I'm  100." 


V 


Smith,  Mrs.   Mary 


O 
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A    MEMORY    LIVES    ON 


MRS.    MARY    SMITH,    NOW    81,    RE- 
CALLS MEETING  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


A  Tall,  Kindly  Man  Asking  a  Little 
Kansas   Girl   Questions   Is   Her 
Picture        of        the 
_,  J.        President. 

\**-  Cj^v,    3W    1-     V*  ".. 

Back  in  the  days  when  there  was 
not  a  mile  of  railroad  in  Kansas,  and 
it  took  Californian  optimism  for  it 
to  apply  for  statehood,  a  little  girl 


MRS.  MARY  SMITH,  WHO  LIVES  HERE, 
RECALLS  SHAKING  HANDS  WITH 
LINCOLN. 


12  years  old  went  to  a  meeting  hall 
in  Leavenworth  to  hear  a  speech. 

It  wasn't  much  for  a  child's  enter- 
tainment. Today  it  wouldn't  keep 
the  front  row  of  a  neighborhood 
movie  quiet  for  five  minutes.  A  tall 
man  spoke  a  long  time.    But  diver- 


sions were  scarce  in  those  days  and 
little  Mary  Daniels  kept  very  still  so 
she  would  be  allowed  to  remain. 
After  it  was  over  she  trailed  her 
father  to  the  platform,  and  after  he 
had  been  introduced  to  the  speaker, 
was  presented  herself.  The  tall,  lank 
man  looked  at  her  in  a  kindly 
manner. 
"How  old  are  you,  Mary?"  he  asked. 

OTHER   QUESTIONS  ASKED. 

She  answered  shyly.  He  asked  her 
other  questions  about  where  she  lived 
and  if  she  went  to  school.  She  liked 
the  tall  man,  but  she  was  not  much 
awed  by  him,  for  he  looked  like  a 
farmer,  instead  of  the  pompous  kind 
of  speaker  who  sometimes  went  to 
the  hall. 

The  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  made  a  speech  in  Stockton's  hall, 
repeated  December  5,  1859,  before  a 
crowd  in  Leavenworth  too  large 'for 
any  building.  The  little  girl  later  be- 
came Mrs.  Orson  Smith,  and  now  is 
81  years  old,  living  in  Kansas  City. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  intensely  interested 
Sunday  in  the  account  by  A.  B.  Mac- 
donald  of  that  brief  speaking  tour 
made  by  Lincoln  in  Kansas,  pleading 
for  it  to  become  a  free  state.  She 
read  of  his  diligent  and  fruitless 
search,  following  in  the  trail  of  those 
speeches,  to  find  one  person  who  saw 
or  heard  him. 

So  she  came  to  The  Star  yester- 
day to  tell  about  it.  She  lives  now  at 
the  Nettleton  home,  and  in  spite  of 
her  81  years,  is  very  active.  She  came 
by  herself  on  the  street  car.  The 
dates  and  the  circumstance  were  very 
clear  in  her  mind. 

LIVED    NEAR    LINCOLN    RELATIVE. 

"We  lived  right  across  the  street 
from  the  Delahays,"  Mrs.  Smith  said. 
"Mrs.  Delehay  was  a  Hanks,  you  know, 
and  a  relative  of  Lincoln.  The  article 
said  he  stayed  there  several  days. 
That's  right,  he  did. 

"No,  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  remember 
his  exact  words  that  night,"  she  an- 
swered a  query,  "except  when  he 
asked  me  how  old  I  was.  But  he 
talked  to  me  several  minutes  and 
asked  all  about  me." 

The  Marcus  J.  Parrot,  mentioned  in 
the  article  as  delegate  to  congress  and 
a  member  of  that  story-swapping 
group  entertained  by  Lincoln's  hu- 
morous yarns  after  his  speech  that 
night,  Mrs.  Smith  remembers  well. 
When  she  was  18,  she  took  part  in  a 


play,  "Box  and  Cox,"  in  which  Mark 
Parrot  also  was  a  member  of  the 
cast. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  reared  in  Leaven- 
worth, the  daughter  of  Neal  Daniels, 
once  town  marshal,  and  in  1872  was 
married  to  Orson  Smith.  Soon  after 
they  came  to  Kansas  City  to  live. 
Her  husband,  an  army  paymaster, 
died  in  1888. 


*  ! 


SMIM,  W.   H. 


Lincoln  as  a  Reporter 
Saw  Him  Before  War 

Newspaper  Man  Who  'Covered'  One  of  Eman- 
cipator's Speeches  in  1859  Recalls  Stirring 
Days  of  Administration;  President,  Painted 
as  Gruel,  Won  Over  Foes  by  His  Kindness 

As  a  young  reporter,  W.  H.  Smith  "covered"  one  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
tpeeches  in  1859— two  years  before  Lincoln  entered  the  White  House,  Mr. 
Smith,  who  is  ninety-two  years  old,  has  been  a  newspaper  man  for  nearly 
teventy- five  years.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  "The  Indianapolis 
Atlas,"  "The  Indianapolis  Jorunal,"  "The  Indianapolis  Times,"  "The  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial-Gazette"  and  "The  Washington  Post." 


By  W.  H.  Smith 

1  FIRST  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  August  or  September  of  1859.    I  was  a  cub 
reporter  on  "The  Indianapolis  Atlas,'"  a  paper  edited  and  published  by 
John  D.  Defree.c,  afterward  appointed  Public  Printer   at  Washington 
by  President  Lincoln  when  that  office  was  established  by  Congress. 

During  some  previous  campaigns,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  spoken  in  some  of  the 
western  counties  of  Indiana,  but  this  was  his  first  appearance  as  a  speech 
maker  in  Indianapolis.  There  was  no  political  campaign  at  the  time,  but 
the  Republicans  Of  Indiana  were  looking  forward  to  1860,  and  Lincoln  was 
invited  to  make  an  address. 

In  those  days  newspapers  did  not  print  in  extenso  a  political  speech,  no 
matter  how  great  the  reputation  ofs 
It-he  orator  might  be. 


The    reporter    wrote     in    story    form 

fomething  about  the  appearance  of  the 
peaker,  his  manner,  and  the  method 
Of  his  argument,  closing  with  some- 
thing about  how  the  speech  was  re- 
ceived by  the  audience.  Lincoln's 
reputation  as  a  political  orator  had 
preceded  him  and  the  auditorium  was. 
(filled  to  its  capacity.  As  the  president 
;'of  the  meeting  was  closing  his  few 
words  of  introduction,  Mr.  Lincoln 
arose  from  the  chair  he-occupied  and 
Walked  to  the  front  of  the  platform. 
He  did  not  look  like  an  orator.  He 
was  tall,  and  thin  of  visage  and  of 
figure. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  trepida- 
tion   as   he    came    forward   nor   of   any 


|  He  spoke  at  some  length  of  the 
existing  .political  condition,  especially 
of  those  in  Kansas,  where  a  state  of 
semi-war  existed  by  the  efforts  to  force 
Slavery  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
itory.  He  dissected  ,  the.  "squatter 
sovereignty"  proposal  of  Senator  Doug- 
las, averring  that  if  it  prevailed  the 
-':enes  which  had  i  been  enacted  m 
Kansas  would  be  duplicated  in  several 
Of  the  states,  because  of  the  efforts  of 
the  friends  of  slavery  to  make  that 
Institution  national  instead  of  local. 
He  denounced  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  as  a  political  crime, 
characterizing  it  as  an  example  of  a 
nation  breaking  faith  with  itself. 
Speaks  of  Reverence  for  Law 
The    part    of    the    speech,    however 


Stage  fright.    His  whole  appearance  was     Which  most  strongly  impressed  me,  at 


that  of  one  who  was  used  to  address 
great  audiences,  and  who  felt  assured 
of  himself.  At  no  time  was  his  voice 
loud    or    boisterous    but    it    had    great 


the  time,  and  has  remained  the  longest 
In  my  memory  is  what  he  said  about 
the  reverence  for  the  law.  I  noticed 
that  he  never  used  the  term  obedience 


„ —    &^„„     ~.-„  .«  Uc,«   useu  me  term  obedienc 
carrying     powers,     his     words     clearly  f   to  the  law.  but  always  reverence,  seem 


reaching  to  the  limits  of  the  audi- 
torium. 

There  may  have  been  some  harsh -^ 
Bess  in  his  tones,  but  if  so,  it  was 
quickly  lost  to  the  auditor  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  desire  to  hear  the  words. 
There  was  no  straining  after  lofty 
periods  of  eloquence.  He  seemed  to  be 
addressing  himself  to  the  intelligence 
and  thinking  powers  of  his  auditors 
rather  than  to  their  imagination. 

His  words  were  simple,  but  every  one 
Was  weighted  with  meaning,  and  when 
delivered  they  formed  an  argument 
that  was  irresistable  or  a  statement  of 
fact  that,  was  conclusive. 


lng  to  regard  that  term  higher  and 
,more  comprehensive  than  the  other. 
After  a  lapse  of  nearly  three-quarters 
Of  a  century  it  cannot  be  expected  tha.t 
I  can  literally  quote  the  words  used 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  do  so,  but 
Hn  ray  own  words  convey  the  thoughts 
he  expressed. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  that  he 
spoke  of  this  reverence  for  the  law 
as  the  "palladium  of  our  liberties,  our 
.Shield,  buckler  and  high  tower."  He 
lsai<fc  that  if  we  ever  lost  this  reverence 


for  law  an  end  would  come  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  chaos  would 
rule.  He  said  that  the  reverence  for 
the  law  should  be  instilled  at  the  fam- 
ily fireside  in  every  child,  as  soon  as 
the  child  was  old  enough  to  understand 
the  meaning  , of  the  word  "rule";  it 
should  be.  taught  in  all  schools  and 
colleges,  preached  in  every  pulpit  and 
"  irm  an  important  part  in  every  pohti- 
al  speech  on  the  forum,  for  on  this 
everence  the  perpetuity  of  our  gov- 
ernment depended. 

He  said  the  only  danger  we  had  to 
fear  was  from  ourselves;  there  could 
never  be  any  from  the  outside.  There 
was  no  government  powerful  enough, 
there  could  be  no  combination  of  gov- 
ernments formed  that  would  be  power- 
ful enough  to  collect  a  fleet  sufficient 
to  cornel  to  our  shores.  We  could  cast 
aside  all  such  fears. 

I  did  not  personally  meet  Mr.  Lin- 
coln on  that  occasion.  My  first  per- 
sonal meeting  took  place  shortly  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention which  had  nominated  him  for 
President.  The  Indiana  delegates,  with 
some  others  from  the  state,  arranged 
to  return  home  by  the  way  of  Spring- 
field, stopping  there  to  make  a  call  on 
the  nominee.  We  found  the  people  of 
Springfield  hilariously  happy  over  the . 
honor  conferred  on  "Honest  Old  Abe." 
Our  call  at  the  Lincoln  residence  lasted 
only  a  few  minuter!  He  received  "us 
genially  and  cordialy  thanked  jthe  del- 
egates for  their  loy.'.l  support  of  him  in 
*tne'~eonvehtion.    He  reminded  us  that 

he     imu    upciil,     a     lew     OI     BiS    OOyhOOd 

years    in   the   Hoosier   State,   years   he 
remembered  with  great  pleasure. 

Indiana  was  at  that  time  what  was 
called    an   October   state,   that    is,   the 
election   for  state   officers   occurred   in 
the  October  prior  to  that  for  President 
in    November.      The   Republicans   were 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  highest  pos-  I 
sible    majority,    for    the    influence    it  ! 
might  have  on  other  states  in  Novem- 
tr.     It   was   arranged   for   a   party   of  ; 
'•ominent  Republicans  to  visit  Spring- 
aid   and  have   a   conference   with  Mr. 
Lincoln  about  some  phases  of  the  cam- 
paign.    The  leaders  of  this  party  were 
I  Henry   S.   Lane,  then  Republican  can- 
J  didate   for  Governor   of  the   state   and 
later     a     prominent     member    of     the 
United  States  Senate;   Caleb  B.  Smith, 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  became  President, 
and    Colonel    Richard    W.    Thompsbn, 
who  some  years  later  became  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  the  administration  of 
President  Hayes. 

The  consultation  lasted  for  more 
than  three  hours,  the  whole  situation 
being  discussed.  The  conditions  in  the 
South  and  yhe  threats  of  dissolution 
being  made  there  formed  important 
items  for  the  discussion.  One  of  the 
callers  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  threats  were  idle,  intended  to  in- 
fluence votes  in  the  North.  Mr.  Lincoln 
disagreed  with,  this  view,  expressing, 
great;  fears  that  a  serii  us  attempt 
would  be  made  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  all 
the  islave  states  would  join  in  the 
movement.  There  was  a  strong  Union 
senv  tmcnt  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia;,  which  be  believed  would 
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hold  these  states  in  check.  He  re- 1 
garded  it  certain  that  Kentucky,  Mis-  I 
souri  and  Maryland  would  remain  loyal. 
By.  inheritance  the  people  were  more 
restless  and  resentful  against  any  re- 
straint or  opposition  to  their  own 
wishes. 

Lincoln  Analyzes  Situation 

In  his  opinion  South  Carolina  would" 
attempt  to  lead  in  the  movement,  and 
probably  would  be  followed  by  the  Gulf 
States.  At  that  point  he  related  the 
only  story  told  during  the  visit.  If 
the  Gulf  States  undertook  to  follow 
the  lead  of  South  Carolina,  while  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  remained 
loyal,  they  would  doubtless  soon  find 
themselves  in  the  predicament  of  the 
boy  with  his  calf.  The  boy  was  sent 
to  the  pasture  to  bring  the  calf  to  the 
home  lot.  He  took  a  rope  with  him 
and  tied  one  end  around  the  heck  of 
the  calf  and  the  other  around  his  own 
waist,  and  gleefully  started  homeward, 
the  juvenile  bovine  leading  the  way. 
All  went  well  for  a  time.  Then  the 
calf  began  running  rapidly,  dragging 
the  boy  after  him.  When  he  could  get 
breath  the  boy  shouted  lustily:  "Here 
we  come,  damn  our  fool  souls!  Some- 
body head  us!" 

As  the  party  were  in  the  car  return- 


the  country  if  we  had  more  apes  like 
him,  and  fewer  of  such  political  trouble 
makers  as  Jeff  Davis,  Wigfall  and-  Yan- 
cey." 

The  day  after  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  Governor  Morton  related  to 
me  an  incident  where  President  Lincoln 
had  strength  of  will  enough  to  force  a 
reluctant  and  insubordinant  member  of 
the  Cabinet  to  do  his  will.  When  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  besieging  Vicksburg  the 
Governor  sent  an  agent  to  that  place 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  Indiana  Soldiers.  The 
agent  reported  that  tile  hospital  accom- 
modations were  inadequate  and  were  in 
a  wretchedly  insanitary  condition  and 
that  there  were  not  enough  surgeons 
and  nurses  to  care  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  patients.  He  said  that  unless 
some  relief  was  quickly  afforded  hun- 
dreds would  die  because  of  this  lack  of 
attention. 

The  Governor  went  to  Washington 
and  laid  the  matter  before  the  Presi-j 
dent,  offering  if  permission  were) 
granted  to  remove  all  the  Indiana  sickj 
and  wounded  back  to  the  state  andj 
provide  for  their  care  and  treatment  in 
hospitals  or  private  homes.  The  Presi-i 
dent  sent  for  Secretary  Stanton.  The| 
matter  was  fully  discussed  and  Stanton 


ing  to  Indianapolis,  attention  was  called  .   abruptly  refused  to  grant  the  permis 


to   the   fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln   had  not 
^ntimated   what   course   tie  wouin   pur-1 
sue,  as  President,  should  the  South  try  J 
tn  dissolve  the  Union.     Colonel  Thomp-  |i 
son  controverted  this,  calling  attention  \, 
to    the    fact    that    Mr.    Lincoln    always 
used     the     word     "attempt."       Colonef 
Thompson    said    that    if    any    of    those 
states  desired  to  get  out  of  the  Union, 
they   would    have    to   make   their   get- 
away  before  the  fourtn  of  March,  for 
after  than  time  they  would  have  the, 
fight  of  their   lives   if  they   made   an 
such  attempt. 

On   two   other   occasions   during   the 

caimpaign    a    delegation    frorn    Indiana 

visited  Springfield.    He  impressed  them 

with    the    conviction    that    the    Union 

must     be     preserved     at     all     hazards. 

There  was  something  intangible  about 

him  which  made  those  who  called  on 

him  feel  that  he  possessed  great  reserve 

powers,  and  would  be  able  to  meet  any 

"ontiugency    which    might    arise.      His 

itors  always  left  him  in  more  enthu- 

istic  mood  than  they  were  when  they 

rived. 

Lincoln  Stops  at  Indianapolis 

When   Mr.   Lincoln  was   en   route    to 

'ashington    to   be   inaugurated   Prj-si- 

;nt    he    stopped    at    Indianapolis    Jtor 

wo  or  three  hours.     From  the  balcomy 

it    the    hotel    he    addressed     a    crowd 

which    literally    packed    the    street    in 

front  of  the  building.    The  speech  wla| 

short,    occupying    only    three    or    foiiir 

minutes  In   its  delivery,   but  it   had   is 

great    effect    on    those    who    heard    it. 

Among    those    present    were    several    of 

the  leading  business  men  of  the  city. 

One  of  them,  who  was  also  a  prominent 

Democrat,    in    speaking   of   the    speech 

said: 

"They  may  call  that  man  an  ape  or 
baboon,  but  he  is  the  greatest  speech- 
maker  in  America.     He  makes  you  be-  it  was  at  this  time  he  announced  to  al 
lieve  he  is  sincere."     To  this   another  great  throng  of  citizens  the  creed  which  I 
added,  "It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  was  to  guide  him  in  the  days  to  come. 

— — He  had  been  reviled  and  ridiculed  more  | 

than  any  of  his  predecessors.     Because 


sion,  saying  it  was  against  all  regula- 
tions, would  subvert  discipline  and  dis- 
integrate the  army.  Mr.  Morton  said 
he  became  angry  and  blurted  out  that 
I  he  would  appeal  to  the  people,  fill  thei 
|  newspapers  with  the  story, that  rather 

than  break  a  fool  army  regulation  they 
would  leave  brave  soldiers  to  die  like 
rats.  He .  said  he  told  them  that  the  i 
President  need  not  call  on  Indiana  for 
more  troops,  as  he  would  not  send 
another  Indianian  to  risk  his  life  under 
such  regulations. 

At  this  the  President  said:  "Stan- 
ton you  will  have  to  issue  that  permit." 
Stanton  retorted  angrily,  "I  will  not 
do  it."  "Yes,  you  will,  Mr.  Secretary," 
replied  the  President.  "Wire  General 
Grant  today  to  furlough  in  care  of 
Governor  Morton  every  Indiana  sick  or 
wounded  soldier  now  with  his  army. 
Or  send  the  adjutant  general  to  me  and 
I  will  issue  the  order  in  my  own  name 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  army." 
The-  order  was  issued,  the  sick  and 
wounded  taken  back  to  Indiana. 
Funeral    Ceremony 

The  la.st  time  I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
when  he  was  lying  in  state  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  State  House  at  Indian- 
apolis. For  hours  and  hours  there  was 
a  steady  procession  of  men  and  women 
passing  through  the  building  to  gaze 
for  a  moment  on  the  Great  Martyr. 
During  all  those  hours  an  orchestra 
placed  In  one  of  the  galleries  and  a 
chorus  of  voices  in  the  one  opposite 
alternated  in  rendering  funeral  dirges 
and  anthems.  It  was  a  memorable 
scene,  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

As  I  gazed  on  that  lifeless  form,  my 
mind  flashed  back  to  a  scene  which 
occurred  only  six  short  weeks  before, 
when  that  form  stood  erect  on  the  east 
portico   of   the   Capitol    in   Washington. 


of   his    homely  'features   he   had    been 
called  an  ape,  a  baboon,  a  gorrilla 

For  four  years  the  enemies  of  the 
Union,  which  he  loved  and  had  sworn 
to  defend,  had  endeavored  to  destroy 
it.  wad  hf.J  filled  the  land  wrt.j  «■.  ldows 
and  orphans.  He  stood  there  proclaim- 
ing that  in  his  heart  there  was  no 
malice,  no  enmity  against  any  of  th^-m, 
nothing  but  love.  Who  can  forget 
those  words,  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all."  I  thought  how 
he  had  taken  that  great  audience  and 
made  them  one  with  himself  in  this 
creed,  when  he  added  the  words  "I^et 
us  go  on." 

When  I  emerged  from  the  building 
Judge  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  state  and  the  party 
candidate  for  Governor  the  year  previ- 
ous, was  standing  a  few  paces  away..  As 
I  approached  him  I  saw  his-  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  He  greeted  me  with  the  ex- 
planation: "What  a  heart,  what  a  soul! 
There  lies  the  best,  truest,  wisest  friend 
the  South  ever  had  in  America,  and 
they  have  not  realized  it."  He  said  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  only  one  who  could 
have  carried  the  country  through  the 
great  crisis. 

As  we  walked  together  down  the 
street  Judge  McDonald  related  to  me 
the  incidents  connected  with  a  visit  he 
paid  to  President  Lincoln  in  Washing- 
ton. At  one  time  during  the  war  a 
troop  of  cavalry  was  sent  to  Indianapo-< 
lis,  into  an  adjoining  county,  to  cap- 
ture some  deserters  reported  to  be  hid- 
ing there.  They  were  ambushed  and 
fired  on  by  a  group  of  men  and  some 
of  the  soldiers  wounded.  Several  of 
those  engaged  in  the  attack  were  cap- 
tured and  taken  to  Indianapolis,  where 
they  were  tried  and  convicted,  heavy 
penalties  being  assessed  against  them. 

Judge  McDonald  acted  as  the  attor- 
ney for  some  of  them,  and  in  their  in- 
terest went  to  Washington  to  intercede 
with  the  President  for  them.  He  said 
the  President  patiently  listened  to  him 
while  he  related  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  occurrence.  When 
he  had  closed  his  statement  the  Presi- 
dent said  to  him:4 

"Judge  McDonald,  if  you  were  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  I  am,  with 
all  the  responsibility  upon  you  and  you 
had  personal  knowledge  of  all  the  facts 
connected  with  this  occurrence  and 
personally  knew  the  men  engaged  in  it,i 
what  would  you  do?  What  would  you 
think  it  right  to  do?" 

The   judge    said   he   replied   that   he 
would  grant  the  relief  asked  for  in  the 
petition  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  would 
regard  such  an  act  as  being  justifiable; 
and   for   the   best   interest   of   all   con- 
cerned.    The   President   took   the   peti- : 
tion   and   called   one   of   his  secretaries 
and  instructed  him  to  prepare  the  nec- 
essary papers.     The  Judge  added:  "As  I 
was  bidding  him  good  by  I  said  to  him, 
'Mr.  President,  you  are  not  the  blood- 
thirsty  man   you    have   the   reputation 
for  being.'     The  President  looked  at  me 
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a  moment  or  two  with  his  great  eyes 
and  then  replied,  'Judge  McDonald,  HI 
were  the  only  butcher  in  America  the 
people  would  go  a  long,  long  time  with- 

°"aendcd  the  mm  o^  the  incident 
told  by  Judge  McDonald..   He  paused  a 
moment  and  then  said:  "Abraham  Lin-  I 
coin   the   President   is   dead,   Abraham 
Lincoln  the  man  is  immortal." 

This  was  more  than  three-score  years 
ago     How  is  it  today?    On  the  annual  j 
return  of  the  Twelfth  dl  February,  in  j 
every  civilized  land  on  the  globe  there  j 
are  those  who  remember  the  day  and 
recall  him  to  mind  and  pay  tribute  to  , 
his  memory.  Hundreds  will  repeat  those 
wonderful  words: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  for  '  »» 
widow  and  his  orphan." 


Smith,   W.  H. 


NEWSPAPER  MAN  RECALLS  FIRST  TIME 
HE  SAW  LINCOLN,  AND  ALSO  THE  LAST 


Civil  War  President  Was  Making  Speech  in  Indianapolis  in  1859. 

Had  an  Air  of  Assurance — Spoke  of  Reverence  for  Law. 

How  He  Made  Secretary  of  War  Stanton  Obey 

An  Order  He  Did  Not  Like. 


I  first  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  August  or 
September,  1859,  writes  W.  H.  Smith 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  I 
was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Indianapolis 
Atlas,  a  paper  edited  and  published  by 
John  D.  Defrees,  afterward  appointed 
Public  Printer  at  Washington  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  when  that  office  was  es- 
tablshed  by  Congress. 

During  some  previous  campaigns  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  spoken  in  some  of  the 
western  counties  of  Indiana,  but  this 
was  his  first  appearance  as  a  speech 
maker  in  Indianapolis.  There  was  no 
political  campaign  at  the  time,  but  the 
Republicans  of  Indiana  were  looking 
forward  to  1860,  and  Lincoln  was  in- 
vited to  make  an  address. 

In  those  days  newspapers  did  not 
print  in  extenso  a  political  speech,  no 
matter  how  great  the  reputation  of 
the  orator  might  be. 

The  reporter  wrote,  in  story  form, 
something  about  the  appearance  of  the 
speaker,  his  manner,  and  the  method  of 
his  argument,  closing  with  something 
about  how  the  speech  was  received  by 
the  audience.  Lincoln's  reputation  as  a 
political  orator  had  preceded  him  and 
the  auditorium  was  filled  to  its  ca- 
pacity. As  the  president  of  the  meet- 
ling  was  closing  Ms  few  words  of  intro- 
duction, Mr.  Lincoln  arose  from  the 
chair  he  occupied  and  walked  to  the 
front  of  the  platform.  He  did  not  look 
like  an  orator.  He  was  tall  and  thin  of 
visage  and  of  figure. 

An  Air  of  Assurance. 

There  was  no  appearance  of  trepida- 
tion as  he  came  forward  nor  of  any 
Btage  fright.  His  whole  appearance  was 
that  of  one  who  was  used  to  addressing 
great  audiences,  and  who  felt  assured 
of  himself.  At  no  time  was  his  voice 
loud  or  boisterous,  but  it  had  great  car- 
rying powers,  his  words  clearly  reach- 
ing to  the  limits  of  the  auditorium. 

There  may  have  been  some  harsh- 
ness in  his  tones,  but  if  so,  it  was 
quickly  lost  to  the  auditor  by  the  in- 
tensity of  his  desire  to  hear  the  words. 
There  was  no  straining  after  lofty 
periods  of  eloquence.  He  seemed  to  be 
addressing  himself  to  the  intelligence 
and  thinking  powers  of  his  auditors 
rather  than  to  their  imagination. 

His  words  were  simple,  but  every  one 
was  weighted  with  meaning,  and  when, 
united  together  they  formed  an  argu- 
ment that  was  irresistible,  or  a  state- 
ment of  fact  that  was  conclusive. 

He  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  ex- 
isting political  conditions,  especially  of 
those  in  Kansas,  where  a  state  of  semi- 
war  existed  by  the  efforts  to  force 
slavery  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory. He  dissected  the  "squatter  sov- 
ereignty" proposal  of  Senator  Douglass, 
averring  that  if  it  prevailed  the  scenes 
which  had  been  enacted  in  Kansas 
would  be  duplicated  in  several  of  the 
States,  because  of  the  efforts  of  the 
friends  of  slavery  to  make  that  institu- 


tion national  instead  of  local.  He  de- 
nounced the  repeal,  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  as  a  political  crime,  char- 
acterizing it  as  an  example  of  a  nation 
breaking  faith  with  itself. 

Speaks  of  Reverence  for  Law. 

The  part  of  the  speech,  however, 
which  most  strongly  impressed  me,  at 
the  time,  and  has  remained  the  longest 
in  my  memory  is  what  he  said  about 
the  reverence  for  the  law.  I  noticed 
that  he  never  used  the  term  obedience 
to  the  law,  but  always  reverence,  seem- 
ing to  regard  that  term  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  than  the  other. 
After  a  lapse  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  it  can  not  be  expected  that 
I  can  literally  quote  the  words  used. 
I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  do  so,  but 
in  my  own  words  convey  the  thoughts 
he  expressed. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  that  he 
spoke  of  this  reverence  for  the  law  as 
the  "palladium  of  our  liberties,  our 
shield,  buckler  and  high  tower."  He 
said  that  if  we  ever  lost  this  reverence 
for  law  an  end  would  come  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  chaos  would 
rule.  He  said  that  the  reverence  for 
the  law  should  be  instilled  at  the  fam- 
ily fireside  in  every  child  as  soon  as  the 
child  was  old  enough  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "rule";  it  should 
be  taught  in  all  schools  and  colleges, 
preached  in  every  pulpit  and  form  an 
important  part  in  every  political  speech 
on  the  forum,  for  on  this  reverence  the 
perpetuity  of  our  Government  de- 
pended. 

He  said  the  only  danger  we  had  to 
fear  was  from  ourselves;  there  could 
never  be  any  from  the  outside.  There 
was  no  government  powerful  enough, 
there  could  be  no  combination  of  gov- 
ernments formed  that  would  be  power- 
ful enough  to  collect  a  fleet  sufficient 
to  come  to  our  shores.  We  could  cast 
aside  all  such  fears. 

I  did  not  personally  meet  Mr.  Lin- 
coln on  that  occasion.  My  first  per- 
sonal meeting  took  place  shortly  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention which  had  nominated  him  for 
President.  The  Indiana  delegates,  with 
some  others  from  the  State,  arranged 
to  return  home  by  the  way  of  Spring- 
field, stopping  there  to  make  a  call  on 
the  nominee.  We  found  the  people  of 
Springfield  hilariously  happy  over  the 
honor  conferred  on  "Honest  Old  Abe." 
Our  call  at  the  Lincoln  residence  lasted 
only  a  few  minutes.  He  received  us 
genially,  and  cordially  thanked  the  del- 
egates for  their  loyal  support  of  him  in 
the  convention.  He  reminded  us  that 
he  had  spent  a  few  of  his  boyhood 
years  in  the  Hoosier  State,  years  he 
remembered  with  great  pleasure. 

Indiana  was  at  that  time  what  was 
called  an  October  State,  that  is,  the 


election  for  State  officers  occurred  in 
the  October  prior  to  that  for  President 
in  November.  The  Republicans  were 
:  desirous  of  obtaining  the  highest  pos- 
sible majority,  for  the  influence  it 
might  have  on  other  States  in  Novem- 
ber. It  was  arranged  for  a  party  of 
prominent  Republicans  to  visit  Spring- 
field and  have  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  about  some  phases  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  leaders  of  this  party  were 
Henry  S.  Lane,  then  Republican  can- 
didate for  governor  of  the  State  and 
later  a  prominent  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  became  President, 
and  Col.  Richard  W.  Thompson,  who 
some  years  later  became  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  the  administration  of 
President  Hayes. 

The  consultation  lasted  for  more 
than  three  hours,  the  whole  situation 
being  discussed.  The  conditions  in  the 
South  and  the  threats  of  dissolution 
being  made  there  formed  an  important 
item  for  the  discussion.  One  of  the 
callers  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  threats  were  idle,  intended  to  in- 
fluence votes  in  the  North.  Mr.  Lincoln 
disagreed  with  this  view,  expressing 
great  fears  that  a  serious  attempt 
would  be  made  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  all 
|  the  slave  States  would  join  in  the 
movement.  There  was  a  strong  Union 
sentiment  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  which  he  believed  would 
hold  these  States  in  check.  He  re- 
garded it  certain  that  Kentucky,  Mis- 
ouri,  and  Maryland  would  remain  loyal. 
By  inheritance  the  people  were  more 
restless  and  resentful  against  any  re- 
straint or  opposition  to  their  own 
wishes. 

In  his  opinion  South  Carolina  would 
attempt  to  lead  in  the  movement  and 
probably  would  be  followed  by  the  Gulf 
States.  At  that  point  he  related  the 
only  story  told  during  the  visit.  If 
the  Gulf  States  undertook  to  follow 
the  lead  of  South  Carolina,  while  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  remained 
loyal,  they  would  doubtless  soon  find 
themselves  hi  the  predicament  of  the 
boy  with  his  calf.  The  boy  was  sent 
to  the  pasture  to  bring  the  calf  to  the 
home  lot.  He  took  a  rope  with  him 
and  tied  one  end  around  the  neck  of 
the  calf  and  the  other  around  his  own 
waist  and  started  gleefully  homeward, 
the  juvenile  bovine  leading  the  way. 
All  went  well  for  a  time.  Then  the 
calf  began  running  rapidly,  dragging 
the  boy  after  him.  When  he  could  get 
breath,  the  boy  shouted  lustily:  "Here 
we  come,  damn  our  fool  souls.  Some 
body  head  us." 

Lincoln  Stops  at  Indianapolis. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  en  route  to 
Washington  to  be  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent, he  stopped  at  Indianapolis  for 
two  or  three  hours.  From  the  balcony 
of  the  hotel  he  addressed  a  crowd 
which  literally  packed  the  street  in 
front  of  the  building.  The  speech  was 
short,  occupying  only  three  or  four 
minutes  in  its  delivery,  but  it  had  a 
great  effect  on  those  who  heard  it. 
Among  those  present  were  several  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  city. 
One  of  them,  who  was  also  a  prominent 
Democrat,  hi  speaking  of  the  speech 
said: 

"They  may  call  that  man  an  ape  or 
baboon,  but  he  is  the  greatest  speech- 
maker  in  America.    He  makes  you  be- 
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lieve  he  is  sincere."  To  this  another 
added,  "It  would  be  a  great  tiling  for 
the  country  if  we  had  more  apes  like 
him  and  fewer  of  such  political  trouble 
makers   as   Jeff   Davis,    Wigfall,    and 

The  day  after  the  assassination  of 
Mr  Lincoln,  Gov.  Morton  related  to  me 
an  incident  where  President  Lincoln 
had  strength  of  will  enough  to  force  a 
reluctant  and  insubordinate  member  of 
the  Cabinet  to  do  his  will.  When  Gen. 
Grant  was  besieging  Vicksburg  the 
governor  sent  an  agent  to  that  place 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  Indiana  soldiers.  The 
agent  reported  that  the  hospital  ac- 
commodations were  inadequate  and 
were  in  a  wretchedly  insanitary  con- 
dition and  that  there  were  not  enough 
surgeons  and  nurses  to  care  for  the 
larger  number  of  patients.  He  said  that 
unless  some  relief  was  quickly  afforded 
hundreds  would  die  because  of  tins  lack 
of  attention. 

The   governor  went  to    Washington 
and  laid  the  matter  before  the  Presi- 
dent, offering  if  permission  were  grant- 
ed  to  remove  all  the  Indiana  sick  and 
wounded  back  to  the  State  and  provide 
for  their  care  and  treatment  in  hos- 
pitals or  private  homes.    The  President 
sent  for  Secretary  Stanton.    The  mat- 
ter  was   fully   discussed   and   Stanton 
abruptly  refused  to  grant  the  permis- 
sion, saying  it  was  against  any  regula- 
tions, would  subvert  discipline  and  dis- 
integrate the  Army.    Mr.  Morton  said 
he  became  angry  and  blurted  out  that 
he  would  appeal  to  the  people,  fill  the 
newspapers  with  the  story  that  rather 
than  break  a  fool  Army  regulation  they 
would  leave  brave  soldiers  to  die  like 
rats.    He  said  he  told  them  that  the 
President  need  not  call  on  Indiana  for 
more  troops,  as  he  would  not  send  an- 
other Indianian  to  risk  his  life  under 
such  regulations. 

Orders  Indiana  Troops  Home. 
At  this  the  President  said,:  "Stanton, 
you  will  have  to  issue  that  permit." 
Stanton  retorted  angrily,  "I  will  not 
do  it"  "Yes,  you  will,  Mr.  Secretary," 
replied  the  President.  "Wire  Gen. 
Grant  today  to  furlough  in  care  of 
Gov.   Morton   every   Indiana   sick   or 

wounded  soldier  now  with  his  army. 
Or  send  the  adjutant  general  to  me  and 
I  will  issue  the  order  in  my  own  name, 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army." 
The  order  was  issued,  the  sick  and 
wounded  taken  back  to  Indiana. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr,  Lincoln  was 
when  he  was  lying  in  state  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  State  House  at  Indian- 
apolis. For  hours  and  hours  there  was 
a  steady  procession  of  men  and  women 
passing  thru  the  building  to  gaze  for 
a  moment  on  the  Great  Martyr.  Dur- 
ing all  those  hours  an  orchestra  placed 
in  one  of  the  galleries  and  a  chorus 
of  voices  in  the  one  opposite  alternated 
in  rendering  funeral  dirges  and  an-  j 
thems.  It  was  a  memorable  scene,  one! 
never  to  be  forgotten.  : 

As  I  gazed  on  that  lifeless  form,  my. 
'mind  flashed  back  to  a  scene  which  J 
occurred  only  six  short  weeks  before,  [ 
when  that  form  stood  erect  on  the  east  j 
portico  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington. 
It  was  at  this  time  he  announced  to  a 
great  throng  of  citizens  the  creed  which 
was  to  guide  him  in  the  days  to  come. 
He  had  been  reviled  and  ridiculed  more 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.    Because 


of  his   homely   features   he   had   been 
called  an  ape,  a  baboon,  a  gorilla 

For  four   years  the   enemies  oi   the 
Union,  which  he  loved  and  had  sworn 
to  defend,  had  endeavored  to  destroy 
i?and  had  filled  the  land  with  widows, 
and  orphans.    He  stood  there  proclaim- 
ing   that   in   his   heart   there   was   no 
I  malice,  no  enmity  against  any  of  them 
'nothing   but 'love.     Who    can    forget, 
those  words,  "With  malice  toward  none, , 
KS  for  all."     I  thought  how 
he  had  taken  that  great  audience  and] 
made  them  one   with  himself  in  this 
creed,  when  he  added  the  words,    Let 

^When1 1  emerged  from  the  building 
judge  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  State  and  the  party 
{candidate  for  governor  the  year  previ- 
ous, was  standing  a  few  paces  away.  As 
I  approached  him  I  saw  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  He  greeted  me  with ^ex- 
planation: "What  a  heart,  what  a  soul 
There  lies  the  best,  truest,  wisest  iriend 
the  South  ever  had  in  America,  and 
they  have  not  -realized  it:  He  said 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  only  one  who 
could  have  carried  the  country  thru 
the  great  crisis. 

As    we    walked   together    down    the 
street,  Judge  McDonald  related  to  me 
the  incidents  connected  with  a  visit  he 
naid  to  President  Lincoln  in  Washing- 
ton     At  one   time   during  the   war  a 
troop  of  cavalry  was  sent  to  Indianap- 
olis, into  an  adjoining  county,  to  cap-  j 
ture  some  deserters  reported  to  be  hid-  , 
ing  there!     They  were  ambushed  and , 
fired  on  by  a  group  of  men  and  some 
of   the   soldiers   wounded.     Several   of 
those  engaged  in  the  attack  were  cap-, 
tured  and  taken  to  Indianapolis,  where  \ 
they  were  tried  and  convicted    heavy, 
penalties  being  assessed  against  them.' 
Pleads  for  Deserters. 
Judge  McDonald  acted  as  the  attor- 
ney for  some  of  them,  and  in  then-  in- 
terest  went   to  Washington   to  inter- 
cede with  the  President  for  them     H 
said  the  President  patienty  listened  to 
him  while  he  related  all  -the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  occurrence. 
When  he  had  closed  his  statement  the 
President  said  to  him: 

"Judge  McDonald,  if  you  were  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  I  am,  with 
all  the  responsibility  upon  you  and  you 
hadpersonal  knowledge  of  all  the  facte 
connected  with  this  occurrence  and 
personally  knew  the  men  engaged  in  it 
what  would  you  do?  What  would  you 
think  it  right  to  do?" 

The  judge  said  he  replied  that  ne 
would  grant  the  relief  asked  for  in  the 
petition  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  would 
regard  such  an  act  as  being  justifiable 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned    The  President  took  the  peti- 
tion and  called  one  of  his  secretaries 
and  instructed  him  to  prepare  the  nec- 
essary papers.  The  judge  added:   'As  I 
was  bidding  him  good-by  I  said  to  him,  j 
'Mr   President,  you  are  not  the.  blood- 
thirsty man  you  have  the  reputation 
for  being  'The  President  looked  at  me 
a  moment  or  two  with  his  g^eyes 
and  then  replied,  'Judge  McDonald,  if  I 
were  the  only  butcher  in  America  the 
people  would  go  a  long,  long  time  with- 
out meat'."  ■    ■  ■  ■- 
This  ended  the  recital  of  the  incident 
told  by  Judge  McDonald.  He  paused  a 
moment  and  then  said:  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  President  is  dead,  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  man  is  immortal." 

This  was  more  than  threescore  years 
ago  How  is  it  today?  On  every  annual 
return  of   the   12th  of    February,    in 


are  those  who  remember  the  day  and  | 
recall  him  to  mind  and  pay  tribute  to( 
his  memory.  Hundreds  will  repeat  those . 
wonderful  words:  ' 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
battle,   and  for   his 


the  heat   of  the 
TO  ehSnSliSToS1  th7gtobe  "th^e  widow  and  his  orphan* 


Smythe,  Arthur  Harris 


1861  HANDSHAK 
STILL  RECALLED 

People  Invited  to  Call  on 
Man  Who  Saw  Lin- 
coln  in   Ohio. 


Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  2.— (U.P.) 
— The  hobby  of  Arthur  Harris 
Smythe  of  this  city  is  to  have  peo- 
ple call  on  him  and  shake  his  hand 
because  it  was  at  one  time  grasped 
and  shaken  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Smythe  is  89  years  old  and  never 
tires  of  telling  what  to  him  was 
the  greatest  moment  of  his  life. 

Attached  to  the  entrance  of  his 
residence  at  1334  Spruce  street  of 
this  city  is  a  placard  which  reads: 

"Arthur  Harris  Smythe,  born 
November  14,  1850. 

"The  man  whose  hand  was 
grasped  by  the  hand  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  Senate  chamber  of 
the  Ohio  state  Capitol  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1861. 

"He  will  be  glad  to  have  you 
come  in  and  shake  hands  with 
him." 

"It  was  in  Columbus,  O.,  when 
I  was  10  years  old,"  he  tells  his 
callers.  "Even  before  I  saw  Lin- 
coln I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
him  during  the  campaign. 

"I  went  with  my  father  and 
younger  brother  to  the  reception 
for  Lincoln  at  the  state  capital. 
We  had  to  stand  in  line  for  hours, 
out  finally  arrived  before  him. 

Brother  Left-Handed. 

1  "My  little  brother  was  in  front 
>f  me  and  my  father  behind, 
rlerbie  was  left-handed,  and  we 
all  wished  afterward  that  we  had 
thought  of  this  before. 

"The  first  thing  I  knew,  he  was 
sticking  out  his  left  hand.  Tower- 
ing far  above  him,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  nowhere  within  gun  shot  of 
his  small  hand. 

"He  had  to  lean  downward  al- 
most to  the  floor  to  get  Herbie's 
ear   and   whisper: 

"  'Oh,  you'll  have  to  give  me  the 
other  hand,  my  boy,'  and  as  Her- 
bie  put  out  his  right  hand,  he  said, 
'That's  right;  we've  done  it  right 
now,  haven't  we?' 

"I  was  so  ashamed  of  Herbie's 
mistake  that  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
taken  my  hand,  I  hurried  right  on 
as  fast  as  I  ever  could,  but  that 
one  moment  and  handshake  has 
never  faded  in  my  memory." 
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Smythe,  Arthur  Harris 
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Man  Shook 
Hands  With  Lincoln 


ARTHUR  HARRIS  SMYTHE 
The  Hand  That  Shook  the  Hand  of  Lincoln 


♦ 


"My  little  brother  was  in  front  of 
me  and  my  father  behind.  Herbie 
was  left  handed.  We  all  wished 
afterward  we  had  thought  of  this, 
but  didn't.  The  first  thing  I  knew 
he  was  sticking  out  his  left  hand  to 
the  President. 

"Towering   far   above   him,   Mr. 
J  Lincoln  was  nowhere  within  gun- 
shot of  his  small  hand.    He  had  to 
lean  down  almost  to  the  floor  to 
get  near  Herbie's  ear  and  whisper: 
"  'Oh,  you'll  have  to  give  me  the 
other    hand,    my    boy,"    and    as 
Herbie   put    out    his   right    hand: 
"That's  right;  we've  done  it  right 
now,  hayen't  we!' 
"I   was   so   ashamed   of   Herbie's 
mistake  that  after  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
taken  my  hand,  I  hurried  right  on," 
concluded  Smythe. 

Arthur  Harris  Smythe  was  a  book- 
dealer  in  Columbus  for  40  years, 
came  to  Berkeley  some  20  years  ago, 
and  in  1931  organized  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Fellowship  to  embrace  those 
who  had  known,  seen  or  heard 
Lincoln. 


State  Capitol  on  February  13,  1861. 
He  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  in 
and  shake  hands  with  him." 

The  door  was  answered  yesterday 
afternoon  by  Arthur  Harris  Smythe's 
daughter,  Miss  Alice  Ring  Smythe. 
She  said  her  father  had  just  had  his 
nap,  but  might  or  might  not  be  in 
a  recollective  mood. 

"It  happened  the  old  gentleman 
was   in    a   recollective   mood   and 
quite  lucid  about  the  events  lead- 
ing up   to   his   meeting  with  the 
great  American  martyr.  His  daugh- 
ter brushed  his  white  hair,  touched 
up  his  white  mustache  and  side- 
chops    and    told    him    not    to    be 
alarmed  if  he  saw  a  flash  of  light; 
that  a  photographer  was  there  to 
take    his    picture.      He    has    been 
blind  for  about  a  year. 
Without  further  preliminaries  the 
89-year-old  gentleman  plunged  into 
his  story. 

"It  was  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  when 
I  was  10  years  old,"  he  said.  "Even 
before  I  saw  Lincoln  I  had  heard  a 
great  deal  about  him  during  the. 
campaign.  It  was  before  the  day  of  j 
electricity,  and  political  celebrations 
were  in  the  form  of  torchlight  pro-  j 
cessions. 

"We  lived  on  Broad  street,  only  a 
few  blocks  from  the  State  House. 
Before  he  was  elected  there  was  a 
torchlight  parade  for  him.  To  light 
the  street  everybody  put  a  candle  in 
the  window.  A  tall  man  with  an 
ax  was  hauled  along  on  what  would 
now  be  called  a  float,  to  represent 
Lincoln.  There  was  a  sign  on  it, 
'Lincoln  the  rail  splitter'." 

"Get  to  your  meeting  with  Lin- 
coln, father,"  urged  Miss  Smythe. 
"All  right,"  her  father  answered, 
"if    I    live    long    enough    I'll    get 
there. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  passing  through 
on  his  way  to  Washington  to  take 
office.  That  morning  at  the  break- 
fast table  my  father  said  to  me  and 
my  brother  Henry  Herbert,  who  was 
7:  'Boys,  our  new  President  is  going 
to  be  in  Columbus  for  a  few  hours 
today.  After  breakfast  if  you  will 
walk  with  me  to  the  State  House  it 
is  barely  possible  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  him  and  even 
shake  hands  with  him. 

"Although  we  got  to  the  State 
House  by  8  o'clock  there  was  already 
a  line  of  people  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  State  House  yard, 
across  High  street  and  stopping  in 
front  of  the  Neil  House.  We  had  to 
stand  in  line  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore we  got  into  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber. We  saw  a  very  tall  man  shak- 
ing hands  with  everybody  who  came 
past  him. 
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Snyder,  E.  W. 


Lincoln  at  Military  Camp 


WEDNESDAY,    NOV.    19,    1924 


Half  Minute  Talk  i 


B.  W.  Snyder:     Probably  I  am  the 
only  man  In  Leavenworth  now  who 
ever    saw    Abraham    Lincoln.      My 
father  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  which  William  H.  Sew- 
ard Jr  was  the    colonel.       Secretary 
Seward  was  very  proud  of  "this  reg-  j 
iment   and    used   to   visit   it   rather  j 
frequently  when    it    was    encamped  j 
seven  miles  from  Washington.     One  I 
winter,  for  the  benefit  of  my  health  : 
I  was  sent  to  stay  with  my  father,  as  I 
it  was  thought  that  tent  life  would  be  I 
good  for  my  lungs.     And  it  was.  It  J 
cured  me.     But  while  I  was  in  camp  j 
Mr.  Seward  visited  it    and     brought 
the  President  with  him.     President  j 
Lincoln  made  a  talk  to  the  soldiers 
and  I  stood     near     to     him     while  j 
he  was  talking.     He  visited  the  reg-  j 
iment  a   number   of  times   while   it 
was  in  that  vicinity  and  at  one  time 
he  was  present  while  the  enemy  was 
firing  an  occasional  shot  at  it.     Mrf 
Lincoln   exposed   himself     and     my 
father  had  to  tell  him  that  he  must 
stand  back. 
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Snyder,    Mrs.    Nanc; 


WOMAN  CENTURY 
OLD   WILL  ENJOY 
BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

(Picture  on   back  page,)  „ 

Still  well  and  hearth  a'fier/a.  full  cen- 
tury of  life,  Mrs.  Nanov  M.  Snyder 
tomorrow  will  ceiebfate~~ne7 — TOTTFf 
birthday  anniversary  at  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Daniel  L.  Gilday, 
with  whom  she  lives  at  6731  Perry  ave- 
nue. Mentally  alert  and  sound  of  I 
body,  except  for  an  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism, which  has  kept  her  confined  to  a 
wheel  chair  during  recent  months,  Mrs. 
Snyder  can  recall  vividly  events  that 
occurred  two  decades  before  the  civil 
war. 

She  was  in  Washington  on  the  night 
in  1S65  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  as- 
sassinated and  tells  of  the  excitement 
there  when  the  news  spread  over  the 
city.  She  had  gone  to  Washington  to 
meet  her  husband,  a  private  who  was 
returning  from  the  front.  During  the 
war,  while  her  husband  was  with  the 
army,  she  had  run  their  farm  near 
Richmond,  Vt.,  her  birthplace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snyder  moved  to  Chi- 
cago in  1890  and  she  has  resided  on 
the  south  side  since  then.  Mr.  Snyder 
died  in  1914.  Besides  Mrs.  Gilday 
three  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren will  be  at  her  birthday 
party  tomorrow.  Longevity  is  a  fam- 
itly  trait,  Mrs.  Snyder's  mother  having 
lived  100  years  and  all  of  her  six  sis- 
ters more  than  70  years. 
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Snyder, 
Henry  J. 

VENING 


BULLETI 


Men  and  Things 

Old  Philadelphian,  Civil  War  Veteran, 
Eye-Witness   of   Lincoln's   Memor- 
able Visit  to  Philadelphia  in  1861 
and  Actual  Participant  in  In- 
dependence Hall  Flag-Raising 
Ceremony,     Recalls      and 
Describes  Details  of  That 
Historic  Event 

MEN  who  knew  Lincoln  are  few. 
It  has  been  sixty-seven  years 
since  he  died.  But  in  the 
memory  of  one  Philadelphian,  Major 
Henry  J.  Snyder,  who  celebrated  the 
ninety-third  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day on  March  22  last,  the  recollection 
of  Lincoln's  visits  to  this  city  is  as 
strong  and  clear  as  if  it  had  just 
happened.     Says   he : 

"I  was  one  of  a  company  of  Phila- 
delphians  invited  to  turn  out,  on  the 
eve  of  Washington's  birthday,  in  1861, 
to  escort  Mr.  Lincoln  to  his  hotel.  He 
was  then  the  President-elect,  and  it 
was  his  first  official  visit  to  the  city. 
I  was  asked  to  gather  a  cavalcade  of 
cavalrymen  to  escort  him<  According- 
ly, at  seven  o'clock  on  February  21, 
we  assembled  at  the  old  Kensington 
depot,  at  Front  and  Berks  streets,  and 
when  the  President's  train  arrived  we 
escorted  him  down  to  the  Continental 
Hotel  where  he  was  to  stop  over  night. 

"When  we  arrived  there  we  drew  up 
in  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  street 
facing  the  hotel,  and  finally  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's tall,  lanky  figure  was  seen  as 
he  stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  His 
face  seemed  illumined  by  wonderful 
inspiration  as  he  responded  to  the 
cheers  of  the  crowd  and  addressed  a 
few  words  of  thanks  for  the  greeting 
and  escort  tendered  him.  At  the  time 
I  was  a  member  of  the  old  Empire 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  which  had 
its  truck  house  on  Franklin  street 
near  Wood,  and  when  my  company 
had  left  the  Continental  and  reached 
Ninth  and  Vine  streets,  where  the 
paraders  dispersed,  Chief  David  M. 
Lyle,  who  then  headed  the  volunteer 
fire  fighters,  came  up  to  me  and  said: 
'Snyder,  I  want  the  Empire  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  to  be  prepared  to 
go  into  action  on  a  sunrise  alarm  to- 
morrow morning  from  Independence 
Hall,  to  get  down  there  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  have  all  ladders  in  posi- 
tion before  Mr.  Lincoln  raises  the 
flag  over  the  Hall.' 

"I  was  only  a  young  fellow  at  the 
time  and  it  naturally  filled  me  with 
enthusiasm.  Going  to  the  truck  house 
I  remained  there  over  night  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  respond  to  the  sunrise 
alarm.  But  I  found  I  could  not  sleep. 
The  anticipation  of  the 
Present  morning's    events    kept 

At  Lincoln  me      awake.     At      four 

Flag  Raising  o'clock  I  got  up  and 
waited  for  the  dawn.  Be 
fore  the  alarm  came  we  were  all 
ready.  On  the  first  tap  of  the  alarm 
we  hustled  out  and  ran  down  to  the 
American  Hotel,  on  the  north  side  of 
Chestnut  street  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth.  The  brace  ladder  was  thrown 
against  the  building.  The  third  story 
ladder  was  next  placed  against  the 
hotel,  and  the  men  mounted  it  and 
stood  at  attention.  Presently  Mr.  Lin- 
coln came  out  of  the  State  House,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  small  stand  that  was  erect- 
ed in  front,  threw  off  his  overcoat, 
took  hold  of  the  halyards  and  pulled 
hard  as  he  raised  a  great  bundle,  con- 
taining the  flag,  to  the  top  of  the  pole.- 

"When  the  check  cord  was  pulled 
and  the  flag,  a  beautiful  banner  of 
China  silk,  was  broken  out  by  the 
breeze  the  cheers,  yells  and  hurrahs 
that  went  up  from  the  crowd  were 
louder  than  any  I  ever  heard.  It  was 
a  great  day,  and  I  was  proud  to  be 
there  and  to  share  in  it.    What  became 


ot  tne  nag  I  do  not  Know,  it  was  a 
fine  and  historic  banner  made  by  sailors 
on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Hartford,  as  that 
ship  was  on  its  way  home  from  China 
waters,  and  the  flag  had  been  intended 
for  presentation  to  the  port  where  the 
men  were  to  be  paid  off — which  hap- 
pened, in  this  case,  to  be  the  port  of 
Philadelphia." 

The  patriotic  pride  and  enthusiasm 
which  then  filled  the  breast  of  the 
young  Philadelphian  who  was  thus 
privileged  to  take  part  in  an  historic 
occasion  carried  him  a  few  weeks 
later  into  the  service  of  his  country — 
a  service  that  was  to  continue  in  civil 
as  well  as  military  office  for  more 
than  a  half  century.  On  April  9,  1861, 
three  days  before  Fort  Sumter  was 
fired  on,  Captain  Peter  Fritz,  of  the 
National  Greys,  offered  that  body  of 
militiamen  to  Governor  Curtin.  Six 
days  later  the  offer  was  accepted,  and 
under  command  of  Colonel  William 
D.  Lewis,  after  a  brief  encampment  on 
Washington  Square,  the  Greys  went 
to  Baltimore,  where  they  were  called 
on  to  guard  the  supplies  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry. 

Young  Henry  Snyder,  then  a  private, 
was  a  member  of  Company  G.  Later 
in  the  war  he  served  with  various 
emergency  regiments 
War  Service  summoned  to  the  de- 
Began  With  fense  of  the  State  by 
Militiamen  Curtin,  and  in  July, 
1864,  when  the  old 
Twentieth  Militia  Regiment,  organized 
for  the  defense  of  the  State  in  1862, 
was  reformed  as  the  192d  Regiment, 
he  became  Captain  of  Company  A.  A 
few  days  later,  the  regiment  being 
increased  to  fourteen  companies,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major. 

Again  there  was  service  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry.  Later  the  regiment  was  shift- 
ed to  Johnson's  Island,  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  there  were  many  prisoners  of 
war  to  be  guarded;  then  to  Gallipolis, 
Ohio,  where  an  immense  quantity  of 
war  supplies  had  to  be  guarded  from 
raiders  and  guerillas,  and  where  Ma- 
jor Snyder  was  given  command  of  a 
gunboat  on  patrol  duty  on  the  Ohio. 
Later  he  was  sent  to  Charlestown, 
West  Virginia,  then  back  to  Gallipolis, 
an!  finally  to  Philadelphia  where  the 
regiment  was  mustered  out. 


After  that  Major  Snyder  was  em- 
ployed for  a  time  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
where  he  served  as  a  foreman.  Then 
he  secured  an  appointment  in  the  Cus- 
toms service,  and  for  fifty-seven  years 
was  one  of  the  best  known  revenue 
agents  in  this  city,  for  ten  years  serv- 
ing as  the  Chief  of  the  Day  Inspection, 
and  when  he  was  past  the  age  of 
eighty  being  assigned  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  foreign  parcel  post  packages  at 
the  Post  Office. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Major  retired 
from  active  duty,  but  today,  although 
entering  on  his  ninety-fourth  year,  he 
is  a  fine  figure  of  well-preserved  man- 
hood, with  eyes  that  appear  undimmed 
by  age,  with  color  in  his  cheeks,  ani- 
mation and  youth  in  his  voice  and  a 
distinction  in  his  bearing  and  appear- 
ance that  mark  him  as  one  to  whom 
age  has  been  both  kind  and  generous. 
He  has  come  through  life  with  a  sun- 
ny optimism  and,  as  he  says,  with 
an  unbounded  admiration  for  the  good 
that  is  in  men.  "The  longer  you  live," 
he  says,  "the  more  you  come  to  love 
men  and  to  appreciate  how  wonderful 
is  man.  To  me  there  is  no  greater 
joy  than  to  meet  and  know  people. 
And  when  you  get  to  know  them  you 
will  find  there  is  a  wonderful  lot  of 
goodness  that  doesn't  show  on  the 
surface." 

The  visit  of  President  Lincoln,  which 
Major  Snyder  remembers  so  vividly, 
was  one  of  two  public  or  ceremonial 
visits  which  the  President  made  to  this 
city  after  his  election, 
the  other  being  the  time 
when  he  came  here  in 
1864  to  attend  the  Sani- 
tary Fair  in  Logan 
Square,  on  which  occasion  he  visited 
the  Union  League,  then  housed  in  the 
Baldwin  Mansion,  on  Chestnut  street, 
where  Keith's  Theatre  is  located  now. 
His  visit  here,  in  1861,  on  his  way 
to  Washington,   where  he  was  to   be 


Lincoln's 
Second 
Formal  Visit 


t  inaugurated  a  few  days  later,  was  an 
r  occasion  of  great  import.  To  make  it 
all  the  more  impressive  and  to  re- 
lieve it  of  any  suggestion  of  partisan- 
ship, it  was  prepared  as  $.  tribute  to 
the   President-elect,,  a   ceiebratiofluqf 

Washington's  Birthday  and  a  patriotic 
festival  over  the  growth  of  the  Union, 
rather  than  as  a  celebration  of  a  Re- 
publican  victory. 

A  committee  of  Councils  met  Lincoln 
in  Cleveland  on  his  way  East  and  ten- 
dered him  an  engrossed  invitation  to 
visit  the  city.  On  his  acceptance  the 
Councilmen  had  hastened  back  home  to 
begin  preparations.  Some  wanted  to 
hold  a  military  parade,  but  that  was 
voted  down  in  the  preference  for  a  civic 
turnout,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Washington  Greys,  who  marched  with 
the  procession  and  formed  a  guard  of 
honor  at  the  Continental  Hotel  upon 
Lincoln's  arrival,  there,  the  cavalry 
cavalcade  in  which  Major  Snyder  par- 
ticipated, along  with  Captain  Charles 
Thomson  Jones'  Dragoons  from  Mana- 
yunk  and  Captain  Becker's  Black  Hus- 
sars,  constituted  the  military  escort. 


Lincoln 
Sticks  to 
His  Program 


On  February  21  some  of  the  com- 
mittee went  up  to  Trenton  to  meet 
Lincoln.  When  he  arrived  he  was  given 
a  place  in  an  open  barouche  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  and  the  procession, 
led  by  Colonel  Peter  C.  Ellmaker, 
proceeded  down  Frankford  road  to 
Girard  avenue,  thence  to  Sixth,  to 
Arch,  to  Sixteenth,  to  Walnut,  to  Ninth 
street  and  to  the  hotel.  There  Mayor 
Henry  welcomed  him  to  the  city  and 
the  President-elect  replied  before  pro- 
ceeding to  take  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  staircase  where  he  held  a 
reception  which  lasted  until  late  that 
night. 

The  next  morning  he  was  out  of  bed 
before  daybreak.  At  dawn  the  whole 
town  was  roused  by  the 
firing  of  a  national  sa- 
lute and  the  blowing  of 
whistles  and  ringing  of 
bells.  At  7  o'clock  a 
committee  of  Councils  waited  on  the 
President-elect  and,  with  the  members 
of  the  Scott  Legion  as  escort,  they 
marched  to  Independence  Hall,  enter- 
ing by  the  rear  entrance.  Proceeding 
to  the  Select  Council  Chamber  Lincoln 
received  another  address  of  welcome, 
inspected  the  portraits  and  relics,  and 
then  stepped  out  to  the  small  stage 
erected  in  front  of  the  hall,  on  the 
spot  later  marked  by  Post  2  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

After  a  few  remarks,  a  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Steele  Clark,  and  a 
brief  address  by  Lincoln,  the  flag  was 
unfurled. 

As  the  flag  broke  out  to  the  breeze 
the  Washington  Greys,  stationed  in 
the  Square,  fired  a  salute,  the  crowd 
cheered  and  enthusiasm  cut  loose. 
Lincoln  then  rode  out  to  West  Phila- 
delphia, cheered  and  greeted  with 
cries  of  affection  along  the  entire 
route.  There  another  crowd  was  on 
hand  to  witness  his  departure  for 
Harrisburg  at  9.30. 

Lincoln's  visit  to  Philadelphia  won 
many  friends  for  him,  consolidated 
the  spirit  of  the  Unionists  and  made 
firm  the  resolution  of  some  who  had 
wavered  through  their  sympathy  for 
the  South.  Later  on  the  same  day 
he  came  back  secretly  from  Harris- 
burg, slipping  quietly  out  of  that  city 
after  dark,  when  all  wires  were  cut 
to  prevent  his  departure  from  becom- 
ing known.  Under  the  careful  guardian- 
ship of  the  railroad  executives  and  the 
detectives  he  re-entered  Philadelphia 
about  ten  o'clock.  In  a  closed  car- 
riage he  was  driven  up  and  down  the 
city  until  about  11.30,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Broad  and  Prime  streets 
(the  Washington  avenue  depot)  and 
boarded  a  train  for  Washington.  That 
was  the  exciting  sequel  to  his  visit 
here  on  Washington's  birthday.  A  few 
years  later  his  body  lay  in  state  in 
Independence  Hall  for  two  days  on  its 
way  from  Washington  to  Springfield. 


Publicity  for  Science 

"THE  publicist  as  a  popular  -writer  has 
usually  held  to  topics  having  to  do 
with  the  social  and  political  com- 
plexion of  his  time,  but  with  growing 
avidity  the  reading  public  is  asking  for 
publicity  for  science  and  scientists  are 
becoming  publicists  of  a  sort,  pub- 
licists are  delving  into  science.  Dis- 
semination of  information  on  theoreti- 
cal and  applied  science  has  been  un- 
dertaken seriously  by  the  press  of  the 
country  and  with  definite  success. 
The  newspaper  editor's  flair  for  ac- 
curacy has  insured  correct  information 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  popu- 
larizing of  science. 

At  a  meeting  of  scientists  in  Wash- 
ington this  week,  Dr.  W.  F.  C.  Swann, 
of  Bartol  Research  Foundation,  Frank- 
lin Institute,  said  his  contact  with  the 
press  had  been  pleasing  on  the  point 
of  accuracy.  Dr.  E.  B.  Wilson,  of 
Harvard  University,  not  only  express- 
ed a  similar  view  but  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing evidences  of  gross  inaccuracy  were 
more  likely  to  appear  in  statements  in 
scientific  publications.  This  difference, 
no  doubt,  would  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  newspaper  writer  seeks  to 
set  forth  an  accredited  scientific  fact 
whereas  a  scientific  writer  without  re- 
sponsibility to  his  readers  might  risk 
an  opinion  of  his  own,  later  to  develop 
error. 

The  public  is  reading  scientific  mat- 
ter more  and  more  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  scientists  are  not 
only  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the 
agencies  that  help  prepare  scientific 
copy  for  the  newspapers  but  that  they 
find  the  presentation  of  such  matter 
accurate  and  satisfactory. 

Salem  County's  Shrine 

PREDICATION  of  the  Hancock  House 
at  Hancock's  Bridge  today  marks 
the  final  step  in,  the  acquisition  of 
another  historic  landmark  by  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Associated  with  the 
principal  event  in  the  Revolutionary 
annals  of  Salem  County — the  surprise 
and  massacre  of  a  company  of  local 
militia  by  a  band  of  Tory  Rangers 
on  March  21,  1778 — the  ceremony  is 
doubly  appropriate  this  year  in  a 
calendar  devoted  to  celebration  of 
the  Bi-Centennial  of  the  military 
leader  of  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

Philadelphia  is  closely  linked  with 
the  tragic  episode  on  the  bank  of  Al- 
loways  creek,  for  it  occurred  during 
one  of  a  number  of  forays  into  New 
Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
food  and  forage  for  the  British  army 
wintering  in  the  Quaker  City.  Though 
the  expedition  accomplished  its  ob- 
ject, it  did  not  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  embattled  farmers  of  the  Salem 
and  Cumberland  countrysides.  More- 
over it  engraved  in  the  Book  of 
Patriotism  Colonel  Elijah  Hand's  ring- 
ing- reply  to  the  British  commander's 
■demand  that  the  militia  lay  down 
their  arms:  "Your  threats  to  wan- 
tonly burn  and  destroy  our  houses  and 
other  property,  and  reduce  our  wives 
and  children  to  beggary  and  distress, 
is  a  sentiment  which  my  humanity  al- 
most forbids  me  to  recite.  *  *  *  To 
wantonly  destroy  will  injure  your 
cause  more  than  ours ;  it  will  increase 
your  enemies  and  our  army." 
»  «  » 

One  Hundred  Years  Ago 

(From  the  Poulson'g  Advertiser  of  April  29, 
1832) 

"VY/E  are  informed  that  the  Philadel- 
phia,  Germantown  and  Norris- 
town  Rail  Road  Company  have  now 
nearly  completed  several  trains  of  pas- 
senger cars  of  the  most  approved  con- 
struction and  beauty  of  finish,  which 
they  intend  placing  on  their  road  for 
the  accommodation  oi  passengers  in 
the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  when 
the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Church 
Lane  at  Germantown  will  be  opened 
for  travelers.  The  company  are  also 
preparing   to   use   locomotive   engines. 


One  is  now  on  its  way  from  England 
which  has  been  declared  to  be  superior 
to  any  of  the  English  engines  now  in 
use,  in  all  respects.  Another  is  nearly 
finished  at  the  celebrated  works  at 
West  Point.  Mr.  Baldwin  of  this  city, 
whose  beautiful  model  at  the  Museum 
was  seen  by  many  of  our  citizens,  is 
also  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
locomotive  for  this  company.  German- 
town  is  likely  to  prove  a  place  of  great 
life  and  animation  this  season,, 
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